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Tue essential of all religions is supernaturalism, and therefore involves 
at least dualism; as creator and created, ruler and ruled. Super- 
naturalism is for a rationalist a word of self-contradiction. Nature to 
him means all phenomena, and all that is necessary to the happening 
of every phenomenon; that is, nature is the equivalent of everything. 
To the rationalist there can be nothing supernatural. He is a monist. 
There is, he affirms, one existence; he knows only its phenomena 
These phenomena he distinguishes in thought by their varying 
characteristics. To the rationalist the word “create” in the sense of 
absolute origin of substance is a word without meaning. He cannot 
think totality of existence increased or non-existent. ‘‘ Substance,” 
‘‘existence,” “matter,” is to him the totality: known, and, as far as 
he can yet think, knowable, only in its phenomena. 

It has been assumed so generally by religious advocates that some 
theologic dogma is necessary to every system of morality that the assump- 
tion needs direct traverse. It is put to-day by many of those who are 
attacking secular education for the young that without religious teach- 
ing there is no morality possible. This inaccuracy of speech is the 
result of centuries of supernaturalistic bias. Buckle considers Charron’s 
‘“‘Treatise on Wisdom”, as the first ‘attempt made in a modern 
language to construct a system of morals without the aid of theology”’. 
Charron says (Book II., chap. 5, sec. 4), that moral duties “are purely 
the result of a reasonable and thinking mind”’. 

It will be contended here that every system of “supernatural” 
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morality is necessarily uncertain, arbitrary, and confusing. That 
moral —_ is only made in the ratio in which supernaturalism is 
diminished. 


Tue Rationauist VIEW. 


To the rationalist that act is moral which tends to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of the human family with the least 
injury to any. That is, the test of the morality of any act is its 
utility. The experience of all ages, collated and classified by the most 
careful and accurate amongst investigators and profound thinkers, and 
checked and verified by each day’s new discoveries and newer specula- 
tions, furnishes each individual with a sufficient but not an infallible 
moral guide. Morality is social; that is, all acts are moral which tend 
to promote, build up, and ensure the permanent wellbeing of society. 
Tendencies to moral conduct are transmitted partly by the training of 
the young by those already with recognised habit of life, and partly 
by the influence of heredity. In England Jeremy Bentham and John 
Stuart Mill have been chiefly identified with the modern affirmation of 
this utilitarian theory, and R. Hildreth, the translator of Dumont’s 
‘‘Bentham”’, says: ‘‘Whatever may be thought of the principle of 
utility, when considered as the foundation of morals, no one now-a- 
days will undertake to deny that it is the only safe rule of legislation”. 
Theologians object to the rationalist presentment of morality. (c) 
That, according to the rationalist, morality varies, or, (4) that any rate 
the conceptions of morality vary. That with different persons there- 
fore there may be different views of what is moral, and there being 
no reliable, unchangeable, and definite standard, the rationalist posi- 
tion is chaotic. (¢c) The theologian asks who is to judge on each act, 
whether or not it is moral? and (d) the theologian alleges that the 
measure of rational morality is the equivalent of mere individual 
selfishness, ¢.¢., that the rationalist only seeks his own happiness, that 
is, only seeks to gratify his own desires. 


The rationalist answers («) that the test of rational morality never 
varies; that the ability to apply the test does vary with the higher 
education of the masses. (4) That the standard, although not infalli- 
ble, is sufficiently reliable for everyday life, and that rationalists seek 
each day to improve the efficiency of the standard by enforcing 
generally more accurate knowledge of life-conditions, thus developing 
a sound healthy public opinion. (¢) Each individual must judge for 
herself or himself, and therefore should be well taught, or at least 
should have fair opportunity of being well taught, and should be 
encouraged to be well taught. It follows from this that morality 
develops with education. Immorality and ignorance are inseparable. 
(d) That if it be selfish to desire personal happiness, knowing that to 
permanently secure such happiness it is necessary to always promote 
the happiness of the majority, avoiding injury to any, then the rational 
moralist must be content to be called selfish. He suggests that if 
there is anything in the objection it equally, if not with greater force, 
applies to the Christian supernaturalist, who desires to be eternally 
happy though he knows that “few are chosen’’, and that “many 
shall strive to enter in and shall not be able”. 
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Tuer SUPERNATURAL VIEW. 


That act is moral which is in obedience to or in accord with the 
commands of deity. That these commands are known (a) by direct 
revelation from God; or (d) through the human conscience, which it 
is alleged is implanted by God in each individual, and which infalli- 
bly decides for each person what acts are right and what are wrong. 

‘* For those who believe in the God of Christian morality”, says 
the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies in the preface to his discourses on social 
questions, ‘‘the ultimate sources and rule of morality can be no other 
than His will”; and Mr. Davies contends that rationalists ‘‘can find 
no scientific basis for duty, no adequate explanation of conscience ”’. 


The rationalist objects (a) that the commands of deity must be 
expressed either (1) to individuals, or (2) to the whole race. In the 
first case the rationalist asks, How is it to be determined when any 
individual is reliable who professes to be the recipient and inter- 
preter of God’s commands? In the second case he asks, is it con- 
ceivable that any such command should have been given to the 
whole human race without its most complete recognition on the 
part of the recipients? When an individual claims to be the medium 
of transmission of divine communication, how is his claim to be tested ? 
How is it clear that the communication was made? that the indi- 
vidual understood it? and that he has correctly interpreted it? If 
by the quality of the communication he makes, then by what standard 
is the quality to be judged? The Mahdi claimed to be God-sent ; 
Joseph Smith declared himself charged with a special revelation ; so 
did Mahomet; so did Jesus. How, in each case, is it to be deter- 
mined whether the prophet is sane and truthful? Is it to be decided 
by the numbers who accepted or rejected the prophet? and if yes, at 
what date or within what limits does the numerical strength become 
material? There are more Mormons now than there were Christians 
within a like period. Mahomedanism in some countries would poll 
an overwhelming majority. Buddhism counts to-day far more heads 
than can be claimed for Christianity. 

There is most certainly no one revelation to the whole race universally 
admitted to be the revealed command of God. It is asserted by some 
that the Bible is such a revelation, but the large majority of the 
world’s inhabitants do not now accept it: the largest proportion of the 
human family have never accepted it. And even of the minority who 
nominally accept the Bible as God’s revelation, there are many, calling 
themselves Christians, who declare that the Old Testament is now very 
imperfect as a moral guide, and that it was only given to the Jews on 
account of the hardness of their hearts; whilst the Jews on the other 
hand entirely reject the New Testament. Christians are divided into 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. The latter say, or at any rate in 
majority say, that the Bible is an infallible moral guide. Roman 
Catholics deny that the Bible is a rule of faith except under the inter- 
pretation of the Church. Protestants are divided as to the value of 
various versions and translations, and as to the extent to which the 
Old Testament is to be regarded as superseded by the New. 

(6) The rationalist further objects that what is described by the 
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supernaturalist as the human conscience is not a special faculty, 
unvarying and identical in all, but that it is in each individual a vari- 
able result of heredity, organisation, education, and general life-sur- 
roundings, enabling judgment by the individual on the consequence 
of events; that it affords no reliable clue to what is moral, for the 
general judgments of public conscience as embodied in public opinion, 
or in statute law, have varied in the same country in different ages to 
the extent sometimes of absolute and irreconcileable contradiction. 
That the individual conscience, so-called, varies in the same individual 
at different periods of his life and under different conditions of health. 
That at the present moment the judgments of conscience are on most 
material points in direct conflict in different parts of the world. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago it was moral in England to believe in 
witches, and it was a moral act to kill a witch. To-day it is held 
immoral to believe in witchcraft; to kill a witch would now be at 
law a criminal act. Witchcraft is so admittedly false that palmistry, 
conjuring, and fortune-telling are treated as punishable frauds. Yet 
from the supernatural point of view the reality of witchcraft is 
unquestionable, and the praiseworthiness of witchkilling is indisputa- 
ble (vide Exodus xxii., 18; Leviticus xix., 26—31, xx., 27; Deut. 
xviii., 10, 11; 1 Sam. xxviii). And in some of the districts of England 
where school boards are yet without influence and where godless 
education has been prevented, the pious ignorant folk still believe in 
charms, wise women, and white and black magic. 

One hundred years ago it was moral to trade in slaves, to own 
slaves, and to breed slaves. Even twenty-five years ago it was moral 
to own and breed slaves in the United States of America. Pious 
Bristol slave-traders in the 18th century endowed churches from the 
profits of their commerce. ‘To-day slave-holding is not only punish- 
able by law, but the theory of slavery is indignantly repudiated by 
all decent English folk. And yet supernaturalism maintained and 
legalised slavery (Leviticus xxv., 44—46). Wilberforce, the English 
abolitionist, himself a professing Christian, noting that infidel France 
had set its negroes free, asked in the House of Commons, on February 
llth, 1796: ‘‘ What would some future historian say in describing 
two great nations, the one accused of promoting anarchy and con- 
fusion and every human misery, yet giving liberty to the African ; the 
other country contending for religion, morality, and justice, yet 
obstinately continuing a system of cruelty and injustice?”. In the 
American Congress, in 1790, the representative of South Carolina 
affirmed that the clergy did not condemn either slavery or the slave- 
trade, and Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, maintained that religion was not 
against slavery. On the 4th September, 1835, the Courier, Charleston, 
South Carolina, reports that at the celebrated pro-slavery meeting 
held there, ‘‘the clergy of all denominations attended in a body, lend- 
ing their sanction to the proceedings, and adding by their presence to 
the impressive character of the scene”. The rationalist asks, what 
was it that the consciences of these Christian men said on the subject of 
slavery only fifty years ago? Even in Boston, Massachusetts, William 
Lloyd Garrison, the abolitionist, though an earnest Christian, was 
shut out of Christian society, and the only building in that city of 
many churches in which he was at first allowed to publicly plead for 
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the abolition of slavery was a hall owned by Abner Kneeland, an 
infidel who had been convicted and sent to gaol as a blasphemer. 
Why for centuries did Christians trade in slaves, if supernatural 
morality is dependent on the immutable judgments of a God-ordained 
conscience? Why, if slavery was defensible by supernatural moralists 
only twenty-five years ago, has it now become utterly indefensible ? 


In England it is immoral to marry the sister of your deceased wife, 
and the immorality is so clear and flagrant that any children born of 
such a marriage are bastardized, and in the event of an intestacy are 
excluded from sharing the property of either of the parents. In 
Canada it is moral to marry your deceased wife’s sister, and the child- 
ren are respected as legitimate. A few years ago a great supernatura- 
list, a leader in the religious body to which he belonged, an eloquent 
preacher, an otherwise good man, desired to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister. It being immoral in this country, he went abroad to 
another country where the act was moral, and there he married. The 
rationalist asks, how is this explicable from the supernatural stand- 
point ? 

These are only a few of many like-charactered illustrations which 
entitle the rationalist to return on the supernaturalist the weight of 
the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies’ above-quoted contention. 
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(Concluded from page 10,) 
In the instance which we have chosen as a first instalment of our 
illustration of the truth of the theory of divine revelation put forward 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and apparently endorsed by the 
Church of England in congress assembled, the uncertainties, which 
we now know to be marks of the divine plan, arise from several 
causes. 

In the first place, some of the words mean one thing or another 
according to the vowels assigned to them; and as it is not pretended 
that any particular vocalization has been revealed—the very fact that 
two companies of translators chose different vowels for the words in 
question is, in itself, sufficient to prove this—it follows that no par- 
ticular meaning for these words has been revealed. Is not sucha 
circumstance sufficient to show that these scriptures are not of human 
origin? What man, with his carnal reason only to guide him, would 
think of revealing words without revealing their meanings ? 

Secondly, some of the words may be singular or plural. It may 
be said—ours is an irreverent age—that it is not a matter of great 
religious importance whether Simeon and Levi slew one man or more, 
or houghed one ox or more, or did not commit this serious assault 
on even one member of the bovine species, but indulged a wanton 
taste for mural demolition. We cannot accept this explanation. If 
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once it were to be suggested that some parts of the Bible are unim- 
portant, where could we stop? Moreover, to judge that some parts of 
Holy Scripture are of little or no account is to apply to that Scripture 
a standard outside of itself—to put it aside and condemn it when it 
conflicts with the fallible, judgments, moral and physical, of man- 
kind. But to do this would be to depose it altogether from its place 
as the fount of religious truth. 

Thirdly, there is at least one word in the cited passage, E773), 
whose meaning is quite uncertain. Indeed, we have probably done 
too much in calling it a word; for a group of letters whose meaning 
is unknown—with the exception, perhaps, of the pronominal suffix—is, 
strictly speaking, not a word at all. The probability is that some 
accident has happened to it in transcription. It may have been de- 
capitated, as we have suggested, or some other letters may have been 
dropped. It may be an amalgam of two or more words. Any one of 
its letters, or all of them, may have been wrongly copied. This is a 
hazard to which Hebrew words are peculiarly liable, and which 
renders Hebrew so fit a language for a revelation surrounded by a 
divine halo of doubt. 

To take the letters of the above word seriatim, }—M is not very 
unlike Q—=T. 5=K or Kh may be easily mistaken for 3 =B or Bh. 
\=R and \=D are constantly confused by young learners of Hebrew. 
= Th is not very readily distinguished from M=Hh. A slight length- 
ening of ‘= Y makes it undistinguishable from }=W. =H and 

= Hh are so much alike that readers unused to Hebrew may look 
twice before discovering the difference.' Q—=M (final) and D=S 
easily pass from the one into the other in rapid writing. 

These by no means exhaust the instances of dangerous similarity 
between Hebrew letters, and the probability that mistakes have been 
made in transcription owing to this defect? of the language of divine 
revelation is not a mere probability. It is susceptible of the most 
ample verification. 

The most obvious instances of these mistranscriptions occur in 
duplicate passages. Thus, by comparing the first chapter of the First 
Book of Chronicles with the corresponding parts of Genesis, we obtain 
the following list of variations arising from this cause : 


"| (R) put for 5 (D), or vice versd. 
Chron. i., 6.—P5 (Diyphath). Gen. x., 3.—R’5 (Liyphath). 
- 7.—Esy (Lowdaniym). 4, 5, 4.— EQ (Dodaniym). 
» 41.— "9M (hamran). sy REEVE, 26.—PN (IThemdan). 
» — 60.— "9 (Midad). » yy 89.— "1 (Hadar). 





rey} means to happen or to be, and *P} means to live. 


_* When we call it a defect we are, of course, speaking from the ordinary secular 
point of view with regard to language. From the point of view of ‘the method 
designed by God’’ for making accessible to man the revelation of his will, as 
expounded by Lord Arthur Hervey, these doubt-creating peculiarities of Hebrew 


orthography—or perhaps we should say heterography—are so many virtues in the 
“ce holy tongue ast 
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} CW) put for 9 (Y), or vice versd. 
Chron. 1., 22.—bayy (Ngeybhal). Gen. x., 28.—S3)y (Wgowbhal). 


” 36.— DY ( Ts*phiy). ») XXXV1., 11.—\5y (Zs¢phow). 

“i 40.—oy (Ngalyan). a os 23.—Nby (Ngalwan). 

os 40.— BY (Sh«phiy). 9 23. (Shephow). 

1“ 42.—1Dy ( manpiane) oa 27.— 1) (and Ngdkan). 
- 50.—Y5) (Pangiy). » 99 89. (Pangue). 

si 51.— my (Ngalyah). Seite 40.—YY (Ngalwah). 

A letter dropped or inserted. 
Chron. i., 17.—1H'9 (Meshekh). Gen. x., 23.—Wg (Mash). 


These evident mistranscriptions, found by comparing a single 
chapter with parallel texts, are sufficient to show the real state of 
affairs. How many more there may be which cannot be discovered in 
this way it is difficult to say; but the point is so important a one as 
illustrating that dubiety which overhangs the whole of the Hebrew 
scriptures, and which we now learn was divinely appointed for the 
special purpose of drawing out our ingenuity and perseverance, that 
we give further instances of it. 

In both the Authorised and Revised Versions, we read in 2 Sam. 
viii., 13: ‘‘ And David gat him a name when he returned from smiting 
of the Syrians in the Valley of Salt”. The word translated Syrians is 
[5N. But according to the Septuagint and Peshito Versions, the 
heading to the 60th Psalm, and the parallel passage in 1 Chron. 
XVili., 12, it was the Edomites (E]"&X) who were there smitten. Who 
can feel much doubt that the passage in Samuel, adopted by two com- 
panies of English translators, rests on the substitution of § for "? 


In Leviticus xi., 14, the Israelites are forbidden to eat two birds, 
the AN and the MN, translated in the Authorised Version the vulture 
and the kite, and in the Revised Version the kite and the falcon. In 
the parallel passage in Deuteronomy xiv., 13, three birds are forbidden, 
the AN, the M'N, and the 7°", translated in the Authorised Version 
the glede, the kite, and the vulture, and in the Revised Version the 
glede, the falcon, and the kite. We pass over the assumption that 
the AN of Leviticus and the ‘| of Deuteronomy are the same bird, 
to come to the first bird of Deuteronomy. This is a genuine rara avis. 
It is not mentioned anywhere else in the Old Testament, and the word 
is not found in some manuscripts of the Hebrew Pentateuch, nor 
in the Septuagint, nor in the Samaritan Pentateuch. The probability 
is that it is SN", with the initial 4% turned into 5. But mark what 
happens. This presumable mistranscription lands us in three letters 
which are identical with the Hebrew verb ¢o see or ¢o look, and we are 
accordingly told that it designates ‘‘a species of sagacious bird, so 
called on account of its keen sight”?! We should very much like to 
know from the Revisers why they, like the translators of the Authorised 
Version, have Englished this group of three letters as gledé, and would 
suggest that, if an ornithological signification is to be assigned to it, 
there are three birds, at least, which may put in a prior claim to the 
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glede—the gull, the canard, and the celebrated cock who is usually 
mentioned in connexion with the bull. 

We might give many other instances of misreadings resting on con- 
fusion between “J and"; but we must pass on to what is, perhaps, a 
more important element of the haze of doubt which envelops the Old 
Testament—the confusion between } and *. These are two of the 
three letters—the third being repeated twice—of the divine name |)", 
Yahweh; and they are also the pronominal suffixes for the third and 


first persons singular respectively. Thus, 5 (an ov-goad) is said, as a 
prefix, to mean ¢o; and, by combining this with } and ‘, we get ), fo 


him, and b, to me. It will, therefore, be easily seen that a mis- 
transcription of § for * or vice versd may quite alter the meaning of a 
passage. 

- A good instance of this occurs in Psalm lix. Verse 9 and the first 
part of verse 10 are thus translated in the Authorised Version: ‘ Be- 
cause of his strength will I wait upon thee: for God is my defence. 
The God of my mercy shall prevent me.” In the Revised Version the 
same passage is translated : 


‘O my strength, I will wait upon thee: 
For God is my high tower. 
The God of my mercy shall prevent me. 


1 


These translations are curiously divergent; but there are two 
Hebrew words to which we desire to direct special attention. In 
verse 9, ft), xguzzow, is taken to be correctly transcribed, by the trans- 
lators of the Authorised Version, and translated ‘“‘his strength”’, 
with ‘‘ Because of” gratuitously inserted before it, in an endeavor to 
make it sense. By the translators of the Revised Version this word 
is taken to be written in error for ‘}Y, nguzziy, and is rendered by 
them ‘‘my strength”, with a vocative ‘‘O” thrown in. The chances 
are in favor of the Revisers. The Targum, the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate, and several Hebrew manuscripts are on their side. But for a 
similar alteration made in verse 10 by both companies of translators, 
in obedience to the Massoretic Q’riy,* we can see no justification what- 
ever. The literal meaning of the passage is: ‘‘ My God,° his mercy 
shall go before me”; and the command of the Jewish doctors to 
change JDM, hasdow, to “IDM, hhasdiy, 7.e., “his merey” to ‘my 
mercy ”’, seems to rest on mere caprice. The Septuagint and the Vul- 





1 The divinely-projected obscurity is here considerably heightened by the use of 
the word ‘‘ prevent ’’ in its archaic sense, which is almost exactly the opposite of 
its present meaning. The psalmist does not wish God (or his mercy) to hinder him, 
but to go before him, and clear the way. If ambiguity in the meaning of scripture 
were not ‘‘ the method designed by God”’, this pedantic retention of obsolete terms, 
which are sure to be misunderstood by many, might be thought to be an act of 
disloyalty to truth. 

? That is, ‘“‘read’”’. It is a direction to read a word otherwise than as it is 
written. These directions are very numerous in the Massoretic text of the Old 
Testament, and sometimes completely change the meaning. The second verse of 
the seventy-third Psalm is rendered meaningless and decent at the same time by 
two out of its seven words being thus changed. 

° Elohiym. It should be mentioned that the Hebrew for “my God’’ and for 
** God of” is the same, * Grace, or kindness. 
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gate have “‘ his mercy’, and this is sustained by such modern critics 
as Ewald and Dr. Frederic Delitzsch. Similar expressions are frequent 
in the Old Testament.' 

In the above passage, King James’s translators followed the Mas- 
soretic text where it seems to be wrong, and altered it where it seems 
to be right; the Revisers altered it in both cases. The chance 
of the text being accepted when corrupt, and altered when not so, is 
another mark of the design of which the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
speaks so eloquently. Let it be clearly understood that this difficulty 
of deciding what is the text to be translated is quite apart from and 
antecedent to the difficulty of the translation itself, on which we shall 
have something to say presently. 

In the above case, the Revisers have corrected what seems to be 
a mistranscription. In other cases in which the evidence in favor of 
an error in copying is equally weighty they have maintained the 
apparently corrupt text. In II. Sam. ix., 11, the Revisers, following 
the Authorised Version, have inserted the words “said the king’”’, 


which are not in the Hebrew, in order to make sense of ‘JPY, “‘ my 
table’’. It is Ziba who is speaking; it is clear that it is David’s 
table at which Mephibosheth was to eat; and it is equally clear that 
“my table’? would mean Ziba’s table. The insertion of the words 
which put the last sentence of this verse into the king’s mouth, instead 
of Ziba’s, is nothing short of a falsification of the text. No competent 
critic can doubt that the text is corrupt. It may be that the last letter 
of the crucial word has been written * instead of \, and that, instead 
of ‘“‘my table”, we should read ‘‘his table”, or more probably this ° 
is a rudiment of 4y5, David, and that we should read ‘ David’s 
table,” as in the Septuagint and Peshito versions. It is easy to see 
how, under these circumstances, the two-thirds rule would act. If 
even the whole of the Revisers were unanimous in the opinion that 
the text is corrupt, but a two-thirds majority could not be obtained for 
any one correction of it, the rendering of the Authorised Version would 
be retained. It has been retained, and we venture to think that this 
is the history of its retention. 

We have done sufficient to show the difficulties and doubt arising 
from the corruption of the text, whether wilful, as it undoubtedly is 
in some cases,” or the result of errors in copying. And it must be 
understood that where these textual errors result in no inconsistency, 
either in the passage itself or between it and parallel passages, they 
cannot be discovered; and, even when their existence is a moral cer- 
tainty, it is a matter of speculation, very often, how they should be 
corrected, Moreover, either through the copyists doing their work by 
dictation, or through their recollecting words through their sounds, 
sometimes words the same in sound, but differing in spelling and in 
signification, have been confused with one another. This explains a 
rather startling change in the Revised Version of Isaiah ix., 3. The 
Authorised Version has: ‘‘Thou has multiplied the nation and not 
increased the yoy”, which has a Neo-Malthusian ring about it. In the 
Revised Version, however, we read: ‘Thou has multiplied the nation, 





See especially Psalms lxxix., 8, and xxiii., 6. 
* See, for instance, Judges xviii., 30. 
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thou hast increased their yoy”’. We have thus two companies of translators 
rendering the passage we have italicised in exactly opposite senses. 
How is this? ‘The translators of the Authorised Version rendered the 


word ub, lo’ as it is found in the Massoretic text, by its English 
equivalent ‘‘not”’, and so far disregarded the Massoretic direction to 


read this word as }9, Jow, ‘to him”’, as to relegate it to the margin. 
The Revisers have done the reverse; but the fact remains that some 
manuscripts have the one reading and some the other, and that, in 
consequence of this confusion between the Hebrew adverb of negation 
and another very common word, it may frequently be a matter of 
doubt whether a sentence is to be read affirmatively or negatively 

What more convincing proof could there be of the ‘‘revised”’ theory 
of revelation put forward by the Bishop of Bath and Wells? 


But even if every copy of the Old Testament had been an exact 
photograph of that from which it had been copied, the Right Reverend 
Father in God would have had in the difficulties which surround its 
translation a sufficient ground for his theory. ‘‘The transportation 
of the ten tribes”, says Dr. Frederic Delitzsch, ‘‘from Palestine to 
Mesopotamia and Media, and the close intercourse of those left behind 
with people of different nations, as the Elamites, Babylonians, and 
Arabs, who supplied the places of the exiled Israelites, struck a deadly 
blow at the ancient language of the kingdom of Israel. Nor was it 
destined to flourish much longer in the kingdom of Judah. In the 
year 701 3.c. Sennacherib carried away captive from the mountain 
districts of Judah no less than 200,150 inhabitants, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar afterwards completed the work commenced by his Assyrian 
predecessor. Still, the language continued to live for a time in Baby- 
lonia, as is amply shown by the pure, classical Hebrew of that great 
national prophet whom modern criticism has styled the ‘ Deutero- 
Isaiah’. 

‘The termination, however, of the Babylonian exile marks the 
beginning of that process by which Hebrew gradually disappeared 
from among living languages. It is true that that small portion of 
the nation who availed themselves of the permission to return to the 
Holy Land still wrote and spoke Hebrew, but the Aramaic dialect, 
which had been favored by the Persian kings and was almost regarded 
as the official language of the western portion of the Persian empire, 
had already begun to bring its deteriorating influence to bear upon it, 
and, rapidly advancing, was conquering one portion of Palestine after 
another. ‘lhis process continued under the dominion of the Greeks, 
and was greatly hastened by the various wars and revolutions which 
the Jewish nation experienced during that period. Hebrew became 
more and more confined to the narrow circle of the learned, in whose 
hands it gradually assumed the character of an artificial language 
and was corrupted by an intermixture of Aramaic elements. It was 
used for literary purposes at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the Maccabees, but it had already ceased to be a spoken language. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the book of Daniel... . and the 
book of Chronicles. ... . Even so erudite a Jew as the compiler of 
the last-named work ”—that is, one of the inspired writers of the 
Old Testament—‘‘fails to grasp the import of the more difficult 
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passages and expressions in the older portions of the sacred code on 
which his own work is based. The learned among the Jews, during 
the last two centuries before Christ, even preferred to write in Aramaic, 
and at the time of Christ that dialect reigned supreme as the adopted 
language of the country. 


‘Tt is true that the study of the sacred language remained a 
favorite occupation among the Jews, who transmitted their knowledge 
to succeeding generations, but a deeper understanding of the sacred 
text was lost. The Greek translators of the Septuagint, some portions 
of which date as far back as the third century 3.c., and the so-called 
Targums, or Aramaic interpretations, though in some respects valuable 
for the understanding of the text, show unmistakeable signs of an 
imperfect knowledge of the old Hebrew language.” 


Professor Delitzsch quotes and agrees with the remark of Noel- 
deke that the ‘‘old translations” reterred to above, by Jews them- 
selves, who lived about twenty centuries nearer the time of the original 
composition of the books of the Old Testament, are ‘‘ usually due to 
amere guess”. The new knowledge is showing more and more the 
worthlessness of these translations, and the wide extent of our ig- 
norance of the meaning of ‘‘revelation”. The Revised Version, even 
were it up to the level of what is now known, would soon be obsolete. 
The newer and more scientific guesses at the meaning of the Old 
Testament are making rapid progress, and nothing is more certain 
than that the Revised Version will itself have to be revised and 
re-revised. 

But no amount of knowledge in the translators will prevent insin- 
cere and dishonest renderings. The writer of the Song of Songs 
(i., 9) compared his love to a mare. Now this is very rude, and the 
Authorised Version hides it behind the phrase ‘‘a company of horses’”’. 
The Revisers have so far advanced in the direction of correctness that 
they write “steed”. And this is by no means the only occasion on 
which they sacrifice truth to decency. For obvious reasons we cannot 
give instances of this. But the altar of decency is not the only one on 
which the translators have offered up their allegiance to truth. Ortho- 
doxy is, as usual, the great enemy of a sincere treatment of the Old 


Testament. "M7 “Dyn, in Isaiah vii., 14, is still rendered ‘‘a 
virgin shall conceive’’, in spite of the evident knowledge of the Re- 
visers, as shown on the margin, that it means ‘‘the young woman is 
with child”. This is not a matter disputed by competent Hebraists ; 
but, as the London Quarterly Review has said—‘‘Isaiah vii., 14, has 
been judiciously treated. ‘Che more literal rendering is found in the 
margin, . . . . but the sacred associations with the text as it is quoted 
in the New Testament plead powerfully for the retention of the 
Authorised Version translation”. What nice reading this must be to 
simple-minded Christians who rely on the fulfilment in the New Testa- 


‘ment of the ‘‘ prophecies” of the Old Testament! 


This risk of dishonest mistranslation adds, however, another to that 
pile of doubts under which lies the revelation which, according to 
Lord Arthur Hervey, it is God’s design we should seek. Composed 





1 «<The Hebrew Language viewed in the light of Assyrian Research,’? pp. 2—4 
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we know not when, by we know not whom, subjected to recensions and 
alterations in copying of which no one can tell the extent, the meaning 
of its words very often a riddle without solution, its translation carried 
out so as to bolster up foregone conclusions, the Old Testament stands 
before the world a model of such a revelation as the latest of Church 
congresses declares to have been designed by an all-wise, all-good, and 
all-powerful God for our moral and religious guidance. If we believe 
this, and are rewarded by a promise of post-mortem happiness resting 
on exactly the same evidence, who can fail to acknowledge that ‘the 
laborer is worthy of his hire” ? D, 








alodern ocialisnt, 
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Great changes are long in the preparing, and every thought that 
meets ultimately with wide acceptance is lying inarticulate in many 
minds ere it is syllabled out by some articulate one, and stands forth 
a spoken Word. The Zeitgeist has its mouth in those of its children 
who have brain to understand, voice to proclaim, courage to stand 
alone. Some new Truth then peals out, sonorous and far-sounding as 
the roll of the thunder, melodious to the ears attuned to the deep grand 
harmonies of Nature, but terrible to those accustomed only to the 
subdued lispings of artificial triflers, and the murmurs which float 
amid the hangings of courtly halls. 

When such an event occurs a few hearken, study, and then re- 
joicingly accept the new Truth; these are its pioneers, its apostles, 
who go out to proclaim it to the as yet unbelieving world. They 
meet with ridicule, then with persecution ; for ever the new Truth 
undermines some hoary Lie, which has its bands of devoted adherents 
living on the spoils of its reign. Slowly, against custom and tradition, 
against selfishness and violence, even against indifference, deadliest 
foe of all, this band of devoted teachers makes its onward way. And 
the band grows and grows, and each convert becomes in his turn a 
pioneer; until at last the victory is won, and the minority has become 
the majority; and then the time comes for some new Truth once 
more, and the old struggle is gone over afresh, and so again and 
again; and thus the race makes progress, and humanity climbs ever 
upward towards the perfect life. 

During the last century and a quarter the social problem has been 
pressing for solution on all who have brains to think and hearts to feel. 
The coexistence of wealth and penury, of idle prodigality and laborious 
stint ; the terrible fact that ‘‘ progress and poverty ’’ seem to march 
hand-in-hand ; the growing slums in large towns; the huge fortunes 
and the starving poor; these things make content impossible, and 
force into prominence the question: ‘‘Must this state of things 
continue? Is there no possible change which will cure, not only 
palliate, the present evils ?”’ 

Great hopes have sprung into being from time to time, each in turn 
to be blighted. Machinery was to double production and diminish 
toil, to spread comfort and sufficiency everywhere. It made cotton- 
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lords and merchant-princes with one hand, and with the other created 
a proletariat unlike aught the world had seen, poor in the midst of 
the wealth it created, miserable in the midst of luxury, ignorant in the 
midst of knowledge, savage in the midst of civilisation. When the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was striven for and accomplished, once more 
hope rose high. Cheap food was to put an end to starvation. Alas! 
in the streets of the wealthiest city in Christendom, men and women 
perish for lack of a loaf of bread. 

Nor is this persistence of misery and of squalor the only sign 
which troubles the brain and the heart of the student of the social 
problem. He notes the recurring crises in industry, the inflations and 
depressions of trade. At one time all is prosperous ; demand is brisk, 
and supply can scarce keep pace with it; wages rise, full time is 
worked, production is enormously increased. Then a change creeps 
over all; supply has overtaken, has surpassed demand; the market is 
glutted; the warehouses are filled with unsaleable goods; short time 
begins; wages fall; mills are closed; furnaces are damped out; many 
workers are discharged. Then the unemployed in the large towns 
increase in number; the poor-rate rises; distress spreads upwards. 
After a while the depression passes; trade improves; and the whole 
weary circle is trodden once more. Nor is this all; although there 
has been ‘‘over-production” there is want of the necessaries of life ; 
there are unsaleable clothing goods in the warehouses, and half-naked 
people shivering outside ; too many blankets, and children crying them- 
selves to sleep for cold. This monstrous absurdity, of commodities a 
drug in the market, and human beings perishing for the want of those 
very commodities, stares us ever in the face. Cannot human brain 
discover some means to put an end to this state of things, a state which 
would be ludicrous were it not for the horrible suffering involved in it? 
Some say, this must always be so; that the poor shall be for ever 
with us; that commercial crises are inevitable; that these evils are 
not susceptible of complete cure. If this indeed be true, then I know 
not that any better advice can be given to humanity than that given 
to Job by his wife, to ‘curse God and die”. But I think not so 
meanly of human intelligence; I believe not that our present 
industrial system, little more than a century old, must needs be 
eternal; I believe that the present system, devised by man and 
founded in greed of gain, may by man be changed; and that man’s 
growing power over external nature may be used to bring comfort and 
wealth to each, and not, as now, to enrich the few at the cost of the 
enslavement of the many. 

Various attempts to bring about a better social state have been 
made by earnest and noble-hearted men during the last hundred 
years. I leave aside such systems as those of the Moravians, because 
they cannot be regarded as in any sense schemes for the reconstruction 
of society. They, like the monastic communities, were merely attempts 
to create oases, fenced in from the world’s evils, where men might 
prepare for a fufure life. The efforts I allude to are those classed as 
“‘Socialistic” ; they were really crude forms of Communism. With 
these the name of Robert Owen will be for ever associated. 

Owen’s first experiment was made at New Lanark, in connexion 
with the cotton-mills established there by Mr. Dale, his father-in-law. 
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He became the manager of these in 1797, and set himself to work to 
improve the condition of the operatives and their families. The 
success which attended his efforts, the changes wrought by education 
and by fair dealings, encouraged him to plan out a wider scheme of 
social amelioration. In 1817 he was asked to report on the causes 
of poverty to the Committee on the Poor Laws, and in this report he 
dwelt on the serious increase of pauperism which had followed the 
introduction of machinery, and urged that employment ought to be 
found for those who were in need of it. He ‘‘ recommended that 
every union or county should provide a farm for the employment of 
their poor; when circumstances admitted of it, there should be a 
manufactory in connexion with it” (‘‘Robert Owen”, by A. J. 
Booth, p. 70). On the farm, buildings were to be buiit for housing 
the laborers, consisting of ‘‘a square, divided into two parallelograms 
by the erection of public buildings in the centre’’; these would consist 
of ‘‘a kitchen, mess-room, school-rooms, library and lecture-hall. The 
poor would enjoy every advantage that economy could suggest: the 
same roof would cover many dwellings: the same stove might warm 
every room: the food would be cooked at the same time, and on the 
same fire: the meals would be eaten from the same table, in the society 
of friends and fellow-workers. Sympathies now restricted to the 
family would be thus extended to a community: the union would be 
still further cemented by an equal participation in the profits, an 
equal share in the toil. . . . Competition is the cause of many vices; 
association will be their corrective’? (bid, pp. 70-72). Soon after 
this report, Mr. Owen published a letter, urging the reconstitution of 
‘the whole of society on a similar basis”; the lowest class was to 
consist of paupers, to be drafted into the proposed establishments ; 
the second of the ‘“ working-class” ; the third of laborers, artisans, 
and tradesmen, with property of from £100 to £2,000; the fourth of 
persons unable or unwilling to work, owning from £1,000 to £20,000; 
these were to employ the second class. The workman was to be 
supported by this class in comfort for seven years in exchange for his 
labor, and then was to be presented by it with £100, so that he might 
enter class three ; if he remained asa worker for five years more he 
was to have £200. 

A community of workers, as recommended by Owen, was started in 
1825, under the management of Abraham Combe, at Orbiston, nine 
miles east of Glasgow, and it began well; but Combe died in 1827, 
and with his death the whole thing went to pieces. A few months 
before the settlement at Orbiston, Robert Owen sailed for America, 
and he purchased a property named Harmony, consisting of 30,000 
acres in Indiana, from the Rappites, a religious communistic body. 
He advertised for inhabitants, and gathered together a mixed crowd ; 
‘‘there were some enthusiasts who had come, at great personal 
sacrifice, to face a rude life and to mix among rude men, who had 
no object but to work out the great problem of a New Society; there 
were others who fancied they could secure abundance with little labor, 
prepared to shirk their share in the toil, but not to forego their share 
in the reward” (Jbid, p. 106). In the following year, 1826, ‘‘ New 
Harmony” inaugurated a system of complete Communism, much 
against Owen’s judgment; a number of small independent commu- 
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nities were soon formed, eight of these having already broken off 
from New Harmony early in 1827, the difficulties attendant on widely 
extended common life being found insuperable. In 1828, Robert 
Owen was forced to confess that his efforts had failed, and that 
‘‘families trained in the individual system” could not suddenly be 
plunged into pure Communism with success. It boots not to dwell 
here on his further efforts in England. Robert Owen’s experiments 
failed, but out of his teaching arose the co-operative movement, and 
the impulse to seek some rational system of society has, since his 
time, never quite died out in England. 

In America a large number of communities have been established, 
mostly religious in character. From the careful account given of them 
by Charles Nordhoff, the following brief details are taken; (all numbers 
relate to 1874). The Amana community consists of 1,450 members: they 
have a property of 25,000 acres, and live in seven small towns; they 
are Germans, very pious and very prosperous ; their head is a woman, 
who is directly inspired by God. The Harmony Society, Economy, 
near Pittsburg, consists of followers of Rapp, who founded the society 
in 1805. They are all Germans and number 110, in addition to about 
100 hired laborers and some sixty children. They live in comfort, and 
have clearly done well unto themselves, owning now a very large 
amount of property. The Separatists of Zoar, Ohio, are, once more, 
Germans: they started in 1817, have now about 300 members, own 
7,000 acres of land, and are prosperous exceedingly. The Shakers, 
established in 1792, are scattered over several States, number about 
2,415, own about 100,000 acres of land, are divided into fifty-eight 
communities, and are wealthy and prosperous; the members are 
American and English. The Perfectionists of Oneida and Wallingford 
are American, and the first attempt by them at communal living took 
place in 1846. They number 521, and own 894 acres of land. They 
also are prosperous. The Aurora and Bethel Communes, in Oregon, 
are German, or ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch”; they started in 1844, and 
now number some 600 persons: their property extends to 23,000 
acres, and they live in much comfort. The Icarians, founded by 
Etienne Cabet in 1848, are nearly all French; they have hitherto been 
less fortunate than the preceding societies, in consequence of mis- 
management at the start; a heavy debt was incurred early in the 
movement, and members fell off; but a few resolute men and women 
settled down steadily in Iowa, with 4,000 acres of land, and 20,000 
dollars of debt; they had to give up the land to their creditors; but 
managed to redeem nearly half of it, and they are now sixty-five in 
number, own 1,936 acres, have no debts, and have acquired a large 
live stock. They still live very plainly, but are on their way to 
prosperity, having conquered all the difficulties amid which they 
started; their constitution is perfectly democratic and they are without 
religion. A Swedish community at Bishop Hill, Illinois, was formed 
by a pietist sect which emigrated to America to escape persecution in 
1846-1848. They were terribly poor at first and lived in holes in the 
ground, with a tent for a church, but gradually acquired property ; 
until in 1859 they owned 10,000 acres of land, worth 300,000 dollars, 
and some magnificent live stock. Unfortunately their piety led to 
such extreme dullness that the younger members of the society 
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revolted ; debt was incurred, individuality was advocated, the pro- 
perty was divided, and the community ceased to exist. Lastly, there 
are two small communities, founded in 1871 and 1874: the former, 
the Progressive Community, at Cedar Vale, consists partly of Russians; 
it possesses 320 acres of good land, and has only eight members, of 
whom one is a child. The second, the Social Freedom Community, 
consists of three adults and three lads, Americans, and has a farm of 
333 acres. 

The whole of these societies can only be regarded as in the nature of 
experiments, and assuch they are extremely interesting; each community 
has succeeded in gaining comfort and independence, but these small 
bodies, living chiefly by agriculture in a thinly-populated country on 
virgin soil, while they shew the advantages of associated labor, really 
offer no data for the solution of the problems which beset a complex 
society. They are a return to more primitive forms of living, not an 
onward social evolution, and they are only possible in a ‘“‘new 
country”’. Further, while they are communistic so far as their own 
members are concerned, they are individualistic and competitive in 
their aspect to the outer world; each small group holds its own 
property, and transacts all its business on the old lines in its dealings 
with the rest of the nation. This is, of course, inevitable, since each 
is encircled by competition; but it must not be overlooked that all 
these organisations, like co-operative societies at home, are nothing 
more than enlarged families, and are essentially individualistic; 
winning sufficiency for their own narrow, isolated circles, but leaving 
untouched the question of national poverty. They are arks, rescuing 
their inmates from the deluge, but they do nothing to drain away the 
seething ocean of misery. 

We turn next to Socialism, as distinct from Communism. The 
distinction between these, though recognised by so orthodox an 
economist as John Stuart Mill, is generally ignored by those who 
oppose any radical reconstruction of Society. Mr. Mill divides into 
two classes the assailants of the present system of purely individual- 
istic property: ‘‘those whose scheme implies absolute equality in the 
distribution of the physical means of life and enjoyment, and those 
who admit inequality, but grounded on some principle, or supposed 
principle, of justice or general expediency, and not, like so many of 
the existing social inequalities, dependent on accident alone. At the 
head of the first class, as the earliest of those belonging to the present 
generation, must be placed Mr. Owen and his followers. M. Louis 
Blane and M. Cabet have more recently become conspicuous as 
apostles of similar doctrines (though the former advocates equality of 
distribution only as a transition to a still higher standard of justice, 
that all should work according to their capacity, and receive according 
to their wants). The characteristic name for this economical system 
is Communism, a word of continental origin, only of late introduced 
into this country. The word Socialism, which originated among the 
English Communists, and was assumed by them as a name to desig- 
nate their own doctrine, is now, on the Continent, employed in a 
larger sense; not necessarily implying Communism, or the entire 
abolition of private property, but applied to any system which requires 
that the land and the instruments of production should be the property, 
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not of individuals, but of communities, or associations, or of the 
government ’”’ (‘‘ Principles of Political Economy,” Book II., chap. i., 
sec. 2). Communism implies the complete abolition of private 
property, and the supply of the wants of each individual from a 
common store, without regard to the contributions to that common 
store which may, or may not, have been made by the individual. 
Socialism merely implies that the raw material of the soil and the 
means of production shall not be the private property of individuals, 
but shall be under the control of the community ; it leaves intact a 
man’s control over himself and over the value of his work—subject to 
such general laws as are necessary in any community—but by 
socialising land and capital it deprives each of the power of enslaving 
his fellows, and of living in idleness on the results of their labor 
instead of on the results of his own. It may be that at some future 
time humanity shall have evolved to a point which shall render 
Communism the only rational system; when every man is eager to 
do his share of work ; anxious not to take too much for his own enjoy- 
ment; holding the scales of justice with a perfectly even hand; his 
one aim the general good, and his one effort the service of his brethren; 
when each individual is thus developed, law will have become 
unnecessary, and Communism will be the natural expression of social 
life; perfect freedom will be the lot of each, because each will have 
become a law unto himself. But to that stage of development man 
has not yet attained, and for man as he is Communism would mean 
the living of the idle on the toil of the laborious, the rebirth, under 
a new name, of our present system. 

Modern Socialism is an attempt to get at the root of the poverty 
which now prevails; to find out how fortunes are made; why com- 
mercial crises occur ; what are the real relations of capital and labor 
at the present time. 

In speaking of ‘‘ fortunes”, I do not here include fortunes made 
by gambling, as on the Stock Exchange. They fall under another 
category, for in gambling, whether on the Stock Exchange or on the 
card table, wealth is not really made ; it only passes from one pocket 
to another. The gambler, or the burglar, may ‘‘make a fortune” 
so far as he is himself concerned; but it is not done by the creation 
of wealth, but only by transferring wealth already existing from the 
pocket of its temporary possessor into his own; in both businesses 
the profits are large because the risks are great, and the penalty for 
failure heavy for the moment. 

Socialism, as an industrial system, is chiefly concerned with fortunes 
in the making, with the way in which the wealth created by associated 
labor, passes into the hands of individuals who do little or nothing in 
exchange for it. These fortunes arise from the ownership of the 
instruments of production, or of the raw material out of which wealth 
- to be manufactured; from the ownership, that is, of capital or of 
and. 

Let us take the case of the possessor of capital employed in 
manufacture. This man desires to obtain more wealth than he can 
produce alone, more than he can individually produce even with the 
help of machinery. He must consequently hire others, who, in ex- 
change for a certain fixed sum to be paid to them by him, shall 
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allow him to take over the whole results of their labor, and to pocket 
the difference between those results and the fixed sum paid by him. 
This fixed sum is known as wage, and is “the market price of 
labor’. We have therefore here two classes face to face with each 
other: one is a class which is the owner of capital, that is, which 
possesses the instruments of production; the other is a class which 
possesses the labor-force, without which the instruments of production 
are useless, but which must perish if it cannot get hold of some of 
those instruments. (Behind the capitalists is a third class, the land- 
owning, with which the capitalist has to come to terms; that will be 
dealt with afterwards.) This second class stands therefore at this dis- 
advantage ; that while the capitalist can, if he pleases, utilise his own 
labor-force for his own subsistence, it cannot subsist at all except with 
his consent and aid, being shut out from the raw material by the 
landowner, and from the instruments of production by himself. Put 
a naked man on fertile soil in a decent climate and he will subsist; 
he will live on fruit and berries while with his hands he fashions some 
rough tool, and with the help thereof makes him a better one; out of 
the raw material he will form an instrument of production with those 
original instruments of production given him by nature, his fingers 
and the muscles of his body; then with his instrument and the raw 
material at his feet he will labor and win his livelihood. But in our 
complex society this opening is not before him; the raw material is 
enclosed and trespassers are prosecuted; if he picks fruit for food, he 
is a thief; if he breaks off a bough to make a rough tool, he is 
arrested ; he cannot get an instrument of production, and if he could 
he would have nothing to use it on; he has nothing but his labor-force, 
and he must either sell that to someone who wants it, or he must die. 
And the sale must be complete. His labor-force is bought for so 
much down per week or per month ; it no longer belongs to himself, 
it is owned by his master, and he has not any right over that which it 
produces; he has sold it, and if he wants to resume possession he must 
give notice of his wish to the owner thereof ; having resumed possession 
it is of no use to him; he can only live by selling it to somebody else. 
He is “free”, in so far that he is able to change his master; he is 
a slave in that he must sell the labor force in his body for food. The 
man whose labor-force has been sold to another for life is regarded by 
all as a slave; the man whose labor-force is sold for stated terms is 
regarded by most as free; yet in comparing the conditions of the two, 
it is well to bear in mind that the slave, in becoming a chattel, becomes 
of value to his master, and it is the interest of the latter to feed him 
well and to keep up his physical strength as long as is possible; also 
in old age he is fed and housed, and can die in peace amid his fellows. 
Whereas the wage-earner has no such value, but it is his master’s 
interest to get as much work out of him as is possible, without regard 
for his health, there being plenty to take his place when he is worn 
out; and when he is old, he is separated from wife and child and is 
left to die in the prison we call a workhouse. The slave is valuable, 
as the horse and the ox are valuable, to his owner; the wage-earner is 
valuable only as a garment, which is cast into the dusthole when it is 
worn out. 

It may be answered that the wage-earner by good fortune, industry, 
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and thrift, may be able so to save of his earnings that he may escape 
the workhouse, and may even himself become independent and an 
‘‘employer of labor”. True. So might a lucky slave become free. 
But the truth that some may rise out of their class does not render 
satisfactory the state of the class, and the very fact that such rising is 
held out asa reward and a stimulus is an admission that an escape 
from the proletariat must be the natural longing of every proletarian. 
The rising of a few does not benefit the proletariat as a whole, and it 
is the existence of this unpropertied proletariat which is the evil 
thing. 

To this proletariat, waiting to sell its labor-force, the capitalist goes, 
for it is here that he will be able to obtain the wealth-making strength 
which he requires. The next question is: What determines the wage 
which he is to pay? Thatis: what fixes the market price of labor- 
force? Putting on one side temporary and comparatively trivial 
causes, which may slightly affect it one way or the other, there are two 
constant determinants: population, and standard of living. The 
market price of labor-force will largely depend on the quantity of 
labor-force in the market ; if the supply exceed the demand, the price 
will be low; if the demand exceed the supply, the price will go up. If 
an employer requires fifty laborers, and two hundred laborers compete 
with each other for the employment he offers, and if the employment 
stands between them and starvation, he will be able to beat down 
their price until it touches the lowest point at which they can subsist. 
The more rapid the multiplication of the proletariat, the better for the 
capitalist class. 

The other determinant is the “standard of living” or ‘ standard 
of comfort’. Wage can never sink beyond the point at which a man 
and his family can exist thereon; this is the extreme limit of its fall, 
inasmuch as a man will not work unless he can exist on the results of 
his work. As a matter of fact, it does not often sink so low; the wage 
of an ordinary operative is more than barely suffices to keep him and 
his family alive, but large numbers of the laboring poor are habitually 
underfed, and are liable to the diseases brought on by low living, as 
well as to premature aging and death arising from the same cause. It 
is a significant fact that the deathrate of the poor is much higher than 
the deathrate of the rich. Wage is lower in countries in which the 
standard of living is low, than in those in which it is, by comparison, 
higher. Thus in parts of Scotland, where oatmeal is much used for 
food, and children run much barefoot, wage is normally lower than in 
England, where wheaten flour and shoes and stockings are expected. 
Any general lowering of the standard of living is therefore to be 
deprecated—as the wide substitution of cheap vegetable food-stuffs for 
more expensive articles of diet. The standard of living also (and 
chiefly, in any given country) affects wages through its effect on popu- 
lation. Mill points out (‘‘ Principles of Political Economy,” Book I1., 
chap. xi., sec. 2) that ‘‘ wages do adapt themselves to the price of 
food”, either (a) from children dying prematurely when food rises, 
and wages were before barely sufficient to maintain them, or (+) from 
voluntary restriction of the growth of population when the laborers refuse 
to sink below a certain standard of living. In each case the diminution 
of labor supply causes a rise of wage. ‘“ Mr. Ricardo”, says Mill, 
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‘* considers these two cases to comprehend ail cases. He assumes, that 
there is everywhere a minimum rate of wages: either the lowest with 
which it is physically possible to keep up the population, or the lowest 
with which the people will choose to do so. To this minimum he as- 
sumes that the general rate of wages always tends; that they can 
never be lower, beyond the length of time required for a diminished 
rate of increase to make itself felt, and can never long continue higher.” 
This is the “iron law of wages”’, and it is the recognition of its truth 
which, among other reasons, sets Socialists against the wage-system of 
industry. [It must not be forgotten that the phrase “ ordinary 
operative”? does not include all the workers. There is a large class 
which obtains barely subsistence wage, and those who are not regu- 
larly employed are on the very verge of starvation. The hard lot of 
these must not be left out of sight in impeaching the present social 
state. | 

The capitalist, then, buys as much labor-force as he desires, or as 
his means allow, at the market-price, determined in the way we have 
seen. This labor-force he proposes to utilise for his own advantage ; 
with some of his capital he buys it; some more of his capital consists 
in machinery, and the labor-force set at work on this machinery is to 
produce wealth. The labor-force and the instruments of production 
are now brought together; they will now produce wealth, and both 
they and the wealth they produce are the property of the capitalist. 


Our next enquiry is: Where does the capitalist look for his 
profit? He has bought machinery; he has bought labor-force ; whence 
comes the gain he is seeking? The profit of the capitalist must arise 
from the difference between the price he pays for labor-force and the 
wealth produced by it; out of this difference must be paid his rent, 
the loss incurred by wear-and-tear, and the price of the raw material 
on which his machinery works; these provided for, the remainder of 
the difference is his ‘‘ profit”. The analysis of the way in which this 
difference arises is, then, the task that comes next. 


Annie BESANT. 
(To be continued.) 
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Ir a child were to be questioned as to the respective values of iron or 
gold, it would be certain to pronounce in favor of the latter. Yet, 
although we by no means feel disposed to despise the rarer metal, we 
venture to think that if the reader will reflect upon the matter but a 
very little while, he will see that the child would be wrong in its 
judgment. For apart from the question whether all the gold in the 
world would purchase all the manufactured iron in the world, it is a 
serious point for consideration whether in the useful arts mankind 
would be benefited more by the possession of the iron without the 
gold, than by having the gold without the iron. The fewness of the 
really useful purposes to which gold can be applied in manufactures is 
astonishing when the fact dawns for the first time upon the mind. Its 
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rarity certainly makes it valuable as a medium of exchange, and this, 
together with its cleanness, its ability to resist tarnish, well adapt it 
for purposes of ornamentation. On the other hand, the terrible loss 
our humankind would suffer if deprived of iron can hardly be 
imagined. Its application in the arts and manufactures is so mani- 
fold, and the difficulty of replacing it by any other substance so great, 
to say nothing of the abundance in which it is found—it forms prob- 
ably one-tenth of the crust of the earth—that its value is not estim- 
able in terms of pounds sterling. One has but to look around and 
see the multiplicity of useful purposes it serves in the dwelling-house, 
in the street, in the factory, in short, everywhere, to appreciate the 
vastness of its importance. 

The purpose, however, of this paper is not to discuss the relative 
and intrinsic values of gold and iron; it is rather to describe the 
modes in which the various useful metals occur in nature: to de- 
scribe, amongst other matters, the condition of the chemical combina- 
tions of which they form constituents, and the nature of the deposits 
in which they are found. 

The remotest period written of in ‘ancient history” is modern 
compared with the antiquity of the first metallurgist—whoever he 
may have been. If the reader be sufficiently intrepid to venture upon 
a guess in thousands of years as to the time which has elapsed since 
men found that to mix a little tin with their copper made an easily 
workable and useful alloy, he need only be careful to give himself 
scope. And as progress in those dim days must have been somewhat 
leisurely, a very wide margin of time must be allotted between the 
age of the first metallurgist and our reverend seigneurs of the 
‘Bronze Age”’, because one is compelled to believe with Sir John 
Lubbock that the use of the separate metals preceded that of bronze. 
What a tempting byepath here allures us from our proper course and 
beguiles us to trace the ascent of man from the palolithic through 
the neolithic age to the bronze age, and then to discuss whether very 
late in that age, but long before our own era, the Phoenicians did not 
obtain their tin from Cornwall! But we withstand the temptation— 
for the present at least. 

Now, what is an Ore? The question is not one to be answered in 
a hop, skip, and jump, although it looks simple enough. It would, 
indeed, be a little difficult to frame a definition of it which would 
square with the opinions of all. Authors do not agree in what they 
severally regard strictly as ores. We will not, however, succumb to 
any imaginary difficulty, but cut the Gordian Knot, by letting the 
author of one of the best works upon the subject, Mr. J. A. Phillips, 
speak on the matter. Taking a common-sense view of the question, 
he says: ‘Although, perhaps, not strictly correct, any material 
obtained by mining that contains a workable proportion of metal is 
often called an ore, even if the whole of the metal be present in the 
native state”. The last clause in this account of an ore indicates the 
point of difference between the authorities. Pure metals, or metals 
that occur naturally in an approximately pure state, are said to be 
“native”. Gold is commonly found native; iron very rarely. The 
purest form in which the latter is found is in meteorites. In these, 
the iron is alloyed with nickel, cobalt, etc. Certain great iron masses 
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discovered in the Island of Disco, off Greenland, were long thought to 
be of meteoric origin, but their telluric character has been established 
by reference to their evident connexion with some old volcanic lavas, 
basalts, of that region. Apart from these we have no knowledge of 
the occurrence of iron in the native state of strictly terrestrial charac- 
ter. Speculation as to the condition of the deep interior of the earth 
points to a probability of the existence there of a considerable nucleus 
of uncombined metals. Into this interesting subject, however, the 
scope of the present article hardly allows us to enter. 

As metals thus occurring uncombined with non-metallic elements 
are said to be native, so alloys formed naturally are said to be native 
alloys. 

With limited exceptions, then, the useful metals are found com- 
bined with various non-metallic bodies, the chief of which are oxygen, 
sulphur, chlorine, and phosphorus. These form oxides, sulphides, 
chlorides, etc. When united with acids, salts are formed, and then we 
get carbonates, sulphates, phosphates, etc., of the metals. The sub- 
stances formed in this way, that is, by the combination of the metals 
with various mineralising materials, are those which are properly 
called ores—at least, if they contain a sufficient proportion of the 
metallic elements to make their reduction profitable. 

Associated with metallic ores are commonly found masses of non- 
metalliferous minerals known as the matrix, or veinstone, and gangue 
(a German word). When these are crystallised they form the beautiful 
spars that so much engage the attention of strangers who venture to 
penetrate the usually dismal abodes of the miner. Those most fre- 
quently found are quartz, calcite, fluorite, and barytes. Fluorite, or fluor 
spar, is the ‘‘ Blue John” whose fine purple crystals of cubical form 
are sold at Matlock. Cut and polished it makes handsome vases and 
other ornaments. In the new Natural History Gallery at South Ken- 
sington may be seen magnificent specimens of various hues. The 
visitor to mining districts is frequently far more captivated by these 
spars than by the more useful but unattractive-looking ores. Yet 
some ores make not contemptible objects for the decoration of homes 
of taste, and when a pretty piece is found it is usually set aside for 
such a purpose. Such specimens are only obtained from the sides of 
cavities in which the materials have had free space to form themselves 
into their definite crystalline shapes. The reader’s thoughts will per- 
haps here revert to his youthful days, when he used to dash the 
rounded pebbles from the gravel heaps against each other, with the 
hope of finding an internal cavity lined with clear crystals of quartz, 
which he called diamonds, or with colored quartz crystals, which he 
called amethyst. These hollow pebbles are the “geodes” of the 
mineralogist, and large cavities found in metallic veins are known as 
‘‘drusy”’ cavities, and the crystallised materials found therein as 
“‘ drusy ’’—perhaps in reference to their richness. 

The lustre which is generally characteristic of metals is often so 
entirely lost when the metal enters into combination with non-metallic 
substances, that a novice may be surprised when told that in the 
new substance any metal whatever is present. Let common washing- 
soda or blue vitriol be examples. In these crystals respectively the 
metals sodium and copper are present. The translucent crystals of 
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blue vitriol do not by their appearance suggest that one-third of their 
weight is copper. It is the same with many of the ores of the metals: 
their weight alone often suggests to the tyro their true character, and 
in this he is liable to be misled. A very slight knowledge of chemistry 
serves to inform the student of the very striking changes which take 
place in the properties of substances where they enter into combina- 
tion with each other. How vastly different, for example, are the 
components of lime (calcium oxide) from lime itself—oxygen, an 
invisible gas, and calcium, a metal; and again with hematite iron 
ore, an oxide of iron which often presents not a single property to 
suggest its true chemical nature to a stranger. 

Of minerals generally, the mineralogist takes cognizance of about 
700 species. Very few of these are ‘‘ simple” minerals; that is, very 
few consist of a single chemical element, as aluminium, lead, or 
manganese. As already intimated gold occurs native, as do also silver, 
mercury, sulphur, carbon, etc. The mention of the two last should 
not be passed without noting that they are non-metallic simple minerals. 
Carbon occurs in a very nearly pure state as graphite, or plumbago 
(erroneously called ‘‘ black lead’’), an altered form of vegetable matter, 
in certain very old rocks, where it forms tolerably large masses. 
Sulphur is found sparingly native in some volcanic districts. The 
vast number of minerals are compounds of two or more chemical 
elements. Their study forms a somewhat formidable task, inasmuch 
as it involves the subject of crystallography—a science of itself 
extremely difficult to master. Out of the seven hundred minerals, 
hardly seventy are at all frequent; and for our special subject that 
number has to be still further considerably reduced. First to be 
excluded are all those minerals commonly known as earthy minerals, 
such as lime, salt, clays, arsenic, barytes, bitumen, etc. Of those 
which remain—the metalliferous minerals—we have selected one group 
as the topic of the present article. Leaving for a possible future 
occasion the description of the noble metals (gold, silver, platinum, 
and the rest) and the modes of their occurrence, we have now to deal 
with the useful ones. ‘These are iron, copper, tin, lead, zinc, and 
others. 

We have already confessed to a belief in the existence in the in- 
terior of the earth of a huge nucleus of metallic matter. Unfortu- 
nately for science we are not able to pierce that interior for an explica- 
tion of the problems of geologists and physicists. The ores to be 
described form portions of the “crust” of our globe—that small 
outer shell which comes within our direct observation. In order that 
the reader may come to an intelligent conception of our subject, it 
will be necessary to remind him of two or three facts about the earth’s 
crust, the first being that we are able to classify the great bulk of the 
rocks into a chronological series. Modern geology has done this with 
a degree of exactness which has proved eminently important as a 
factor towards a history of the earth. What concerns us most at the 
present moment upon this point, is the division of all stratified rocks 
into three great groups, according to their ages. Of these three the 
oldest is the Paleozoic group; the next, the Mesozoic or Secondary ; 
and the third, the Cainozoic, or Tertiary. Now it is in the oldest of 
these rocks, the Paleozoic, that most of the ores of the useful metals 
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are found. Iron, as we shall see, is very generally diffused through- 
out the whole earth, hence it is an exception to the fact just laid down. 
Less frequently copper is also obtained from newer rocks; while 
occasionally a noble metal is found as a similar exception. On the 
whole, then, let us remember, it is the oldest rocks which furnish us 
with our supplies of metals. But these rocks have almost everywhere 
been overlaid by many thousands of feet thickness of the newer rocks. 
In what way, then, have they become accessible to the miner? Beyond 
certain very limited depths the miner cannot work. He is obstructed 
by some rather powerful obstacles. For instance, as he penetrates 
downwards into the earth, the temperature rapidly increases, and 
presently debars further progress. Moreover, how is it possible to 
know exactly wherezbouts underneath the newer rocks the ore-bearing 
strata of the older rocks lie? That these are accessible follows from 
the fact that they have been classified. To all except the utter novice, 
it is known that in numerous places they lie at the very surface. 
Where this happens there is the chance of finding metallic ores. The 
stupendous movements of the crust which have raised the vast 
mountain ridges of the world, have either thrust these older rocks 
sheer through the overlying strata, or placed them in such a position 
of advantage that they have been laid bare by the removal by rain 
and frost of whatever lay upon them. Almost one of the last things 
a geological student realises is the enormous amount of denudation 
some land surfaces have undergone, by which thousands upon thou- 
sands of feet in thickness of rock have been removed. The indignation 
of the Duke of Argyll is just now violently excited because the 
geologists at the meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen ex- 
plained the ruggedness of his Highlands as due to denudation, and he 
has been easing himself by abusing Dr. Geikie and calling his teach- 
ings ‘‘ The Gutter Theory ’’, while he excitedly contends that his dear 
Highlands are real, true mountains. 

As a consequence of the movements of the crust which have 
brought up to the surface the Palzeozoic strata, these rocks are greatly 
disturbed. Originally formed in great horizontal layers, they are now 
found to be tilted on end, twisted about in most grotesque fashion, 
and even turned upside down. The violence to which they have been 
subject has in many instances resulted not only in these great strati- 
graphical changes, but also in alterations in the minute structure of 
the rocks, and this to a vast extent. Rocks known to be of aqueous 
origin, namely, rocks formed originally as sedimentary deposits under 
the sea, have been so metamorphosed as to carry the appearance of 
having been exposed to heat sufficient to fuse them. This change has 
in part been brought about by the intense pressure to which they have 
been subject. The members of H.M. Geological Survey have recently 
pointed out in Scotland cases where underlying rocks have been thrust. 
forward for a distance of ten miles at a low angle with the horizon, 
right over newer rocks which formerly overlaid them. It is amongst 
these highly disturbed Paleozoic rocks, also, in which the ores of our 
useful metals are abundant, that so many intrusions of igneous rocks. 
are found. These old rocks are as much intersected by dykes of 
volcanic lavas, as they are by the veins which bear the valuable ores. 
Indeed amongst the igneous rocks themselves extensive workings in 
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pursuit of the ores, as we shall see, are to be found. Briefly, then, it 
is in rocks older than the coal measures, mostly occurring in elevated, 
mountainous, and rugged districts, that the greater number of profita- 
ble mines are worked. This will be clear as we proceed. 


W. Mawer. 
(To be continued.) 
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III.—Breacuine anp Dyerne. 
(Continued from page 37.) 

Dyeing and Dye stuffs—As many a canvas and many a history tell us, 
the art of dyeing, that is to say the art of giving varied colors to 
certain absorbent bodies, is one of very great antiquity. The Pho- 
nicians, the Egyptians, the Romans, wore robes, colored with many 
a hue; and all classic, and most general, readers will be familiar 
with the ‘‘Tyrian purple” for which Tyre was so famous, and which 
was in use some 3,500 years back. The Tyrian purple, which 
Augustus decreed should be worn by himself alone, was, ancient 
historians tell us, the product of the purpura, a mollusc, each one of 
which yielded one drop of the color-matter. 

Although the Britons are popularly credited with some knowledge 
as to the property of certain dye-stuffs, at least in the matter of 
dyeing or staining their skins, still it was not until the 16th century 
that England did much in the way of dyeing (and, by the way, it is 
of interest to note that until the 18th century, but little bleaching 
was done in our isles: it was customary to send our linen to the 
far-famed bleaching works at Haarlem). In Queen Elizabeth’s time 
indigo and logwood (which latter we owe to the discovery of America) 
were introduced into England as dyes, but their use was prohibited 
by an Act of Parliament which endured until the reign of Charles IT. 

It is not enough to merely dye articles: they must be capable of 
retaining the colors with which they are permeated at least under 
exposure to light, air, and similar agents. When the color adheres 
permanently to the fibre of the cloth the dye is said to be ‘‘ fast” ; 
when it easily fades the dye is said to be ‘“loose”’, or ‘‘ fugitive”. 
Fibres differ very greatly in their power of taking up and adhering 
to color matter: some, such as wool or silk, take up color much more 
easily than others, such as cotton or linen. Some textile fibres require 
the assistance of some other substance (called a ‘‘mordant”) before 
they can be induced to retain the dye. When colors can be used 
without a mordant they are called “substantive” colors, and when 
they cannot they are called ‘‘adjective”; but this distinction—like 
many old distinctions—is very misleading, for a color is often substan- 
tive to one kind of fibre and adjective to another. 

A ‘‘mordant”’ is a body used to fix colors to the fibre—whether 
in the form of fleece, yarn, or fabricated goods. The compounds of 
aluminium (Al) are of great use to the dyer, as certain of the alumi- 
nium salts have the power of combining intimately with some of the 
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organic coloring-matters; and if the salt be mixed with the colored 
solution and a little alkali added, a precipitate is thrown down, con- 
sisting of a combination of the aluminium with the greater part of 
the color-matter. This precipitate is called a “lake ”—a term popu- 
larly applied to reds only, but really having a far wider meaning. 
Similarly, when a cloth is soaked in a preparation of aluminium the 
earth, as it is termed, adheres to the fibre, and if the cloth be then 
plunged into a bath of the color-matter the dye becomes perma- 
nently fixed. Cotton is usually mordanted before dyeing; with wool 
the mordant and coloring matter are mostly used together, but some- 
times the mordant is used after the coloring matter. The use of 
mordants was known to the Egyptians. 

Many other substances—both inorganic and organic—are used as 
mordants, besides aluminium. ‘The salts of chromium (Cr), iron (Fe), 
tin (Sn), etc., and albumen, fatty oils, casein, and a few other or- 
ganic substances, are thus utilised. It is essential that a mordant 
should be soluble when a cloth is put into it, and fixed and 
insoluble when combined with the color-matter in the fibre. It is 
preferable that the mordant should not alter the color; hence the 
salts of aluminium, tin, and other colorless bases are generally used ; 
very often the assistance of the mordant is reckoned on to enhance 
the brilliancy of the dye. 

It is of great importance that the water used in dyeing should 
be as nearly pure as possible. It is impossible to dye with some 
colors when water containing magnesium carbonate (Mg CO*) is used, 
and if the water contains iron it is likely to convert “pinks into 
drabs and reds into browns and chocolates’’. 

Formerly most, if not all, dye-stuffs were obtained from the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the discovery of America did 
wonders for the trade by furnishing new dyes in the shape of annotta, 
Brazilwood, cochineal, and logwood. Then the aid of the chemist 
was called in, and of late times coal-tar has added a perfect rainbow of 
colors to our list. 

I shall not attempt to give an exhaustive analysis of all the dye- 
stuffs now in use. The task would be wellnigh endless, and not very 
profitable to either reader or writer. A slight indication, however, of 
the sources and coloring principles of a few of our historical or other- 
wise well-known dyes ran hardly fail to have a certain interest. 

Awnnotra.—This is obtained from the seeds of the Bixa orellana, an 
evergreen tree growing in Cayenne. ixin (C’ H** 0°) is the coloring 
principle, although commercially the name annotta (spelt variously) 
is used to designate both the article and the principle. Bixin is in- 
soluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol or alkalies with a deep yellow 
color. It is used to dye wool and silk, imparting to the latter a beautiful 
orange shade, unfortunately of a fugitive nature. Annotta is also 
used as a pigment. 

Arcuit (Orchil).—This is obtained from lichens. The coloring 
principle, Orcein (C’ H’ NO*), is a red powder, making with alcohol a 
scarlet solution, with alkalies a purple or blue. Archil gives a 
beautiful lustrous hue to wools and silks, but is not a very fast dye, 
and is now being greatly superseded by the coal-tar colors. 

Litmus.—Prepared from the same lichens as the Archil. It is 
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obtained in the form of a blue solution. It is greatly used in the 
laboratory. 

Brazitwoop (Camwood).—Obtained from trees belonging to the 
Cesalpinie. The coloring principle is érasilin (C*H* 0"). It gives 
violet with alkalies and yellow with acids. The dyes are brilliant, but 
fugitive. 

Carrecuu.—Obtained from the Acacia catechu and other trees grow- 
ing in India. The coloring principle is catechin (C°H'O*). It is 
used to dye a variety of browns, also bronzes, yellows, drabs, and 
greys, and is a fairly fast dye. 

CocutnEAL.—The cochineal insect is found on the cactus, and is 
cultivated for commerce in Central America, Mexico, Java, and other 
places, the best kind coming from Honduras. The wingless female 
insects only are valuable as a dye, and are collected twice a year, after 
the egg-laying season is over. There ave different varieties, of which 
the chief are the silver-grey and the black. Cochineal contains car- 
minic acid, which, treated with certain re-agents, gives carmine red 
(C" HO"). The coal-tar colors are gradually superseding the use of 
cochineal. 

Kermes.—The dried bodies of a small insect called the Coceus ilicis, 
which lives on the Ilex oak, give a color-matter similar to, but less 
brilliant than, cochineal. It is used for dyeing leather and woollens. 

Lae (Indian cochineal).—An insect known as the Coccus lacce pierces 
into the branches of certain kinds of the fig-tree growing in India, and 
becomes coated with the exuded juices. This coating becomes im- 
pregnated with the coloring-matter of the insect, and is known as 
stick lac. It gives scarlet colors somewhat similar to those obtained 
from the cochineal, but, like the kermes, the dyes are less brilliant. 
It is only used for dyeing wools and silks. 

Fusric, Oty (Yellow wood).—Obtained from the JMucluria tine- 
toria, a tree belonging to the West Indies. The coloring principle 
is moritannie acid or maclurin (C“’H™"O'+H?O). It dyes wools a 
permanent yellow. 

Fusric, Younc.—Obtained from a shrub growing in the South of 
Europe. It dyes a greenish yellow, but the colors are fugitive. 

Inpico.—Obtained from several plants growing in the East and 
West Indies, Central and South America, etc. The indigo is the 
result of the action of atmospheric oxygen on the freshly obtained 
juice, and is not found in the plants as such. Indigo blue or indigotin 
(C’’ H® N? O*) has a deep blue color with a purple tinge. As indigo 
is insoluble in water, alcohol, alkalies, and dilute acids, the dyer 
usually prepares it by deoxidizing it first and then dissolving it in an 
alkaline solution. Cottons may be dyed cold and wools hot; the color 
is very fast. 

Woad.—A derivative of Indigo; obtained from the putrified leaves 
of the Jsatis tinctoria, which grows both in England and Ireland. It 
is generally used in combination with indigo, and according to the 
nature and proportion of the mordant employed gives purple, blue, 
dark blue, or violet shades. 

Loewoop.—The heart wood of a tree originally found on the coast 
of Campeachy, but now cultivated elsewhere. The coloring principle, 
haematoxylin (C’’ H* 0°+ 3 H? O), is seen in reddish or yellowish 
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crystals which with water make a colorless solution, turning red with 
ammonia. 

Mapper.—Obtained from the roots of the Rubia tinctoria, found in 
different parts of Europe. The root contains several distinct color 
principles, such as madder red or alizarin, madder purple or purpurin, 
madder orange or rubiacin, madder yellow or xanthin. 

Sanpat Woop.—Obtained from an Indian tree known as the 
Pterocarpus santalinus. The coloring principle is santalin (C H™ 0°); 
it is insoluble in water, but makes a red solution with alcohol and 
a violet one with alkalies. It dyes wools a reddish yellow. 

SarrLowEr.—Obtained from the petals of the Carthamus tinctorius, 
a thistle-like plant, found in Spain and Egypt. The red coloring 
principle is carthamin (C* HO"). It dyes silk a splendid red, but 
the color is by no means fast. 

Sarrron.—Obtained from the saffron crocus. The yellow coloring 
principle is crocin (C’* H's 0°). 

Turmeric.—Obtained from tha underground stem of plants called 
the curcuma longa and curcuma rotinda. The finest grow in Ceylon, 
but they are also found in India and Java. The coloring principle is 
curcumin (C H™ 0°), and is of a brownish yellow. It is insoluble in 
cold water, sparingly soluble in hot, and freely so in alcohol. It dyes 
cottons and wools a golden yellow to orange, but the color is fugitive. 
Like litmus, turmeric is greatly used in the laboratory. 

Wetp.—Obtained from the Reseda luteola which grows in the 
South of France. The coloring principle is Juteolin, which forms 
yellow compounds with acids and alkalies. It gives a durable rich 
yellow dye when mordanted with aluminium, tin, or lead. 

Coal-tar colors.—In the destructive distillation of coal, wood, peat, 
etc., which is carried on in order to obtain gas for lighting purposes, 
there are, besides the gaseous, liquid and solid products. The liquid 
products, at one time rejected as entirely worthless, are found in two 
layers: the one is an aqueous solution chiefly containing ammonia ; 
the other is a dark oily liquid, known as coal-tar, the composition 
of which is exceedingly complex. In this coal-tar are found not only 
the well-known aniline coloring principles which include aniline (or 
Lyons) blue, Nicholson’s blue, aniline mauve, pink, grey, green, and 
many other aniline tints, but also those derived from phenol, nap- 
thalene, and a variety more besides. These colors have for the most 
part a greater depth and brilliancy and much more varied hues than 
the so-called natural dyes. Hypatia Brapiavcn Bonner. 
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A curiovs act of literary favoritism, to call it by no harder name, is 
recorded of Adam Smith, in connexion with the less famous of his 
contributions to practical philosophy, the ‘Theory of the Moral 
Sentiments”. While he was in Paris in 1766 { or 1765—his biographer 
is very slovenly in his dates |, acting as bear-leader to the young Duke 
of Buccleuch, he received from the then Duke of La Rochefoucauld a 
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copy of a new edition of the ‘‘Maximes Morales” of the Duke’s 
celebrated grandfather, with the courteous intimation that though 
Mr. Smith had spoken unfavorably of that work in his ‘Theory’’, 
the sender so much admired the latter book as to have begun a trans- 
lation of it, which he had only failed to finish because the task had 
been carried out by someone else. The letter contained an apology 
for the cynicism of the author of the ‘‘ Maximes’’, on the score that 
his lot was cast in unhealthy moral regions; and, whether in con- 
sideration of this suggestion or, as seems more probable, out of mere 
complaisance towards his distinguished correspondent, Smith in 1789 
gave the Duke to understand that in future editions of the ‘“‘Theory”’ 
he would cease to rank La Rochefoucauld with the author of ‘‘ The 
Fable of the Bees’. And he kept his word ; for whereas in the first 
edition Mandeville and La Rochefoucauld were gibbeted together in 
the chapter ‘‘Of Licentious Systems”, the Frenchman’s name has 
now absolutely disappeared from the treatise, and Mandeville has the 


_ bad eminence all to himself. To ay impartial reader to-day the justice 


of such a proceeding is extremely @oubtful; and it may not be un- 
profitable to go into the merits of the case. 

Bernard Mandeville, as he called himself, or de Mandeville, as it 
has been the fashion to call him in biographical notices, was born, 
according to some authorities at Dort, according to others at Rotter- 
dam, in 1670; and he appears to have spent his boyhood in the latter 
city, where his father was a physician. When he was only fifteen he 
published at Rotterdam an essay, ‘‘ De Medicina Oratio Scholastica ”’, 
pronounced by Professor Minto in the Encyclopedia Britannica “a 
remarkably eloquent schoolboy exercise”; and he studied medicine 
for six years at Leyden, taking his degree in 1691. Immediately 
afterwards he came to England ‘‘to learn the language’’, and succeeded 
as Professor Minto observes, ‘‘to some purpose, writing it with such 
mastery as to throw doubts upon hisforeign extraction”. London pleased 
him, and he settled there as a physician. It was not till 1705 that he 
issued his first English publication, a short satirical poem in pam- 
phlet form, entitled ‘“‘ The Grumbling Hive”’, the real ‘‘ Fable of the 
Bees”, round which has clustered perhaps a larger body of polemics 
than has grown out of any production of similar bulk in modern 
times.! The fable, as Mandeville remarks later, is not remarkable as 
a piece of verse, though, like all he wrote in English, it has an ease 
and directness of expression implying a singularly complete conquest 
of the language on his part. ‘1 do not dignify these few loose lines”’, 
he writes in 1714, ‘with the name of a poem, that I would have the 
reader expect any poetry in them, but barely because they are in 
rhime, and I am in reality puzzled what name to give them; for they 
are neither heroic nor pastoral, satyr, burlesque, nor heroi-comic; to 
be a tale they want probability, and the whole is rather too long for a 
fable. All I can say of them is that they are a story told in dogrel.” 
The story is, in brief, that in a certain hive of bees, corresponding in 
all respects to England, the fraud, corruption, luxury, and vice, of 
the various sections of society created such an outcry on the part of 





1Yet the original pamphlet would seem to have utterly disappeared. The 
British Museum only possesses a pirated reprint in four pages quarto, which 
Mandeville tells us was “‘ cried about the streets’ at a halfpenny. 
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everybody that at length Jove swore “ He’d rid the bawling hive of 
fraud ; and did” ; whereupon the hive began to decline in wealth, in 
commerce, in population, in power, and in industry and the arts, the 
decay going till only a few bees of Spartan cast were left, and these 
finally ‘‘flew into a hollow tree, Blest with content and honesty”. 
And the moral is: 


‘*Then leave complaints: fools only strive 
To make a great, an honest hive. 
T’ enjoy the world’s conveniences, 
Be fam’d in war, yet live in ease, < 
Without great vices, is a vain 
Utopia, seated in the brain. ... 
So vice is beneficial found, 
When ’tis by justice lopp’d and bound ; 
Nay, where the people would be great, 
As necessary to the State 
As hunger is to make ’em eat. 
Bare virtue can’t make nations live 
In splendor.” 


The fable, in short, is a bold paradox, half serious, half humorous ; 
not constructed to stand logical analysis or serve as the basis of a 
system of morals. As Professor Minto has seen and shown with his 
usual penetration, it had originally a political application. “‘ Owing 
toa curious misprint in an edition published after Mandeville’s death,” 
he points out, 


‘‘a wrong date iscommonly assigned to the Grumbling Hive, and the contem- 
porary point of it consequently missed.! It appeared during the heat of the 
bitterly contested elections of 1705, when the question before the country 
was whether Marlborough’s war with France should be continued . 

The cry of the high Tory advocates of peace was that the war was carried 
on purely in the interests of the general and the men in office; charges of 
bribery, peculation, hypocrisy, every form of fraud and dishonesty, were 
freely cast about among the electors. It was amid this excitement that 
Mandeville sought and found an audience for his grimly humorous paradox 
that ‘private vicesare public benefits’—that individual self-seeking, ambition, 
greed, vanity, luxury, are indispensable to the prosperity and greatness of 
a nation. .... The Grumbling Hive was in fact a political jew d esprit, 
full of the impartial mockery that might be expected from a humorous 
foreigner, and with as much ethical theory underlying it as might be 
expected from a highly educated man in an age of active ethical speculation. 
The underlying theory was made explicit in ‘the Remarks, and the Inquiry 
into the Origin of Moral Virtue, published in 1714. But his purpose in 
dwelling on the text that private vices are public benefits was still rather 
the invention of humorous paradoxes than the elaboration of serious 
theory.” 


This is perhaps the most perspicacious account that has ever been 
given of the matter; Mandeville’s assailants having without exception 
taken him Up in a spirit either of intense seriousness or of intense 


a For instance, “Mr. Leslie Stephen (« English Thought in 1 the 18th “Century,” 
vol. II., p. 33) says: ‘‘The poem itself was first published in 1714. It did not 
excite much attention until republished with comments in 1723.”’ In point of fact, 
the edition of 1714 was the reissue with comments. The confusion of dates is 
further confounded in my copy (ed. Edinburgh, 1772), in which, by an editorial 
blunder, Mandeville is made to say he published the Hive about 1699. 
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spite, and his defenders having been too much occupied in exposing 
the unfairness or the blindness of the attack to pry into the heart of 
his mystery. I think, however, Professor Minto goes a little too far 
in holding that in 1714 Mandeville was as much bent on humorous 
paradox as in 1705. A humorist he certainly was, but not, I think, 
‘at least as much of a humorist as a philosopher”, as Mr. Minto 
puts it. Even his prose ‘‘ Remarks” on his fable are not predominantly 
humorous, and his other works are still less so. It would probably be 
nearer the truth to say that as he grew in years he became more and 
more concerned to expiscate the scientific truth that weighted his 
original squib: an experience to which there are abundant analogies. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, whose account of him veers a good deal, does him 
a distinct injustice in declaring that in his preface Mandeville 
‘‘avows” the diverting of his readers to be ‘his sole purpose”. Mr. 
Stephen has misread the text. Mandeville says, ‘‘If you ask me why 
I have done this, cud bono? and, what good these notions will produce? 
Truly, besides the reader’s diversion, I believe none at all: but if I 
was asked, what naturally ought to be expected from them? I would 
answer, that, in the first place, the people who continually find fault 
with others, by reading them, would be taught to look at home”— 
thereby learning to mend their own ways; and, further, that lovers of 
ease and comfort would ‘learn more patiently to submit to those in- 
conveniences, which no government on earth can remedy, when they 
should see the impossibility of enjoying any great share of the first, 
without partaking likewise of the latter”. The humorist comes out in 
the sarcasm that after so many books have been written for the benefit 
of mankind with so little good result, he is “not so vain as to 
hope for better success from so inconsiderable a trifle”; but the 
notes in vindication of the poem, with all their sub-acid humor, are 
keenly reasoned. He must indeed have been very humorously con- 
stituted to take quite humorously the storm of obloquy to which his 
enlarged book gave rise. The poem had, as he tells us, been taken 
by many, “either wilfully or ignorantly mistaking the design”, to be 
‘“‘wrote for the encouragement of vice”; and his prose explanation 
only increased the outcry. On the one hand, ridiculing as he did the 
optimistic rhapsodies of Shaftesbury, he had against him nearly all 
the Deists ; and on the other, his questionable profession of Christi- 
anity was quite insufficient to conciliate the Christians, whom he 
startled and irritated by his merciless reduction of all good actions 
whatsoever to the promptings of self-love, or, as he later preferred to 
put it, self-liking. Consequently the Christians, according to their 
habit, called him an Atheist, besides charging him with deliberately 
encouraging vice; and the Deists both of his own and the next genera- 
tion concurred on the latter if not on both heads; “‘ pernicious” being 
the favorite adjective for the book. Smith, as we have seen, held it 
up to unique reprobation; stating first that its tendency was “ wholly 
pernicious”, and further on ponderously pronouncing that “though 
perhaps it never gave occasion to more vice than what would have 
been without it’, it ‘‘ at least taught that vice, which arose from other 
causes, to appear with more effrontery, and to avow the corruption of 
its motives with a profligate audaciousness which had never been heard 
of before”. That sentence recalls, if it was not inspired by, the in- 
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genuous work of Berkeley entitled ‘‘ Alciphron, or the Minute Philo- 
sopher”’, a set of dialogues, in one of which the system of Mandeville 
is subjected to a quasi-refutation by the simple expedient of grossly 
misrepresenting it through the mouth of a foolish youth who is de- 
scribed as adhering to it, but who is really an impossible libertine 
with a set of opinions never formulated or held by any human being. 
Mr. Stephen charitably observes (ii., 43) that ‘ Berkeley's ‘ Minute 
Philosopher’ is the least admirable performance of that admirable 
writer”. John Mill (Diss. and Disc., iv., 179) says as much, and then 
goes a little further : 


“Tt is most likely that Berkeley painted Freethinkers from no actual 
acquaintance with them, and in the case of ‘sceptics and Atheists’ 
without any authentic knowledge of their arguments, . . . Like most other 
defenders of religion in his day, though we regret to have to say it of a 
man of his genius and virtues, Berkeley made no scruple of imputing 
Atheism on mere surmise—to Hobbes, for example, who never speaks other- 
wise than as a believer in God, and even in Christianity; and to the.‘ God- 
intoxicated’ Spinoza. We may judge that he replied to what he supposed 
to be in the minds of infidels, rather than to what they anywhere said ; and, 
in consequence, his replies generally miss the mark.” 


I venture to go a step further still, and say that the ‘‘ Alciphron”’ 
is an offensively unscrupulous performance. The philosopher who 
rose from Tar-water up to Tar-water’s God, and who, according to 
Pope—a precious authority, certainly —had ‘‘every virtue under 
heaven’’, is in reality a very striking illustration of the demoralising 
effect of devout religious belief, and of the clerical function, on men 
in their intellectual relations with their fellows. It is pleaded for him 
that he saw growing corruption in society and fancied that unbelief 
was the cause: the answer is that he promoted the corruption by the 
immorality of his own controversial methods; than which, besides, no 
species of immorality could be more commonplace. The philosopher 
had recourse to the most habitual expedient of his profession both 
then and now, the vilification of thinkers whose books he had never 
read. Mandeville, in his ‘ Letter to Dion” by way of self-vindication. 
takes quite the superior position, explaining and arguing without 
temper yet without flippancy, and making none of the severe rejoinders 
that he legitimately might. This superiority of tone comes out equally 
when he is contrasted with almost any one of his opponents. When 
he does not far surpass them in acuteness he is sure to have the advantage 
of them in serenity. Thus Law, the utterer of the ‘‘Serious Call’’, 
who criticised Mandeville with considerable dialectic skill, fails of 
impressiveness in the long run by reason of the acrid and carping tone 
of his attack. Even Hutcheson, the ‘never-to-be-forgotten”, as 
Smith affectionately termed him, passes from satire into spleen in his 
examination of the ‘‘ Fable”, venting his bitterness in sneers at such 
matters as “that easy phrase ‘meliorating our conditions’”’, and 
‘“‘that most grammatical epithet ‘superlative’”’; which phrase and 
epithet are now current without challenge. As for poor John Dennis, 
who wrote a book against Mandeville by way of fortifying the Estab- 
lished Church, he simply gets into the state of frenzy with which his 
name is so irretrievably associated; pronouncing the book ‘‘a very 
wretched Rhapsody, weak, and false, and absurd in its Reasoning; 
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awkward, and crabbed, and low in its Wit; in its Humour contemptibly 
lor. and in its Language often barbarous”. But the contemporary 
attacks are too numerous to catalogue; and so strong was the chorus 
of denunciation that on the issue of a fresh edition in 1723 the grand 
jury of Middlesex ‘‘ presented” it as one of a number of pernicious 
publications by ‘zealots for infidelity” ‘in their diabolical attempts 
against religion”. ‘We are justly sensible”, said the pious jury, 
“‘of the goodness of the Almighty, that has preserved us from the 
plague, which has visited our neighboring nation . . . .; but how 
provoking must it be to the Almighty, that his mercies and deliver- 
ances extended to this nation, and our thanksgiving that was publicly 
commanded for it, should be attended with such flagrant impieties!”’ 
What then was in effect the teaching which so revolted the mind of 
the British public in the days of George the First ? 

The alternative title of Mandeville’s expanded book—‘ Private 
Vices Public Benefits ’’—is apt to be even more misleading to a reader to- 
day than it conceivably might be then ; and even from Mandeville’s own 
point of view it does not cover his whole sociological theory. His paradox 
is two-edged. On the one hand he argues against the censors of social 
corruptions, and this not merely humorously, that nearly all the evils 
they denounce—luxury, envy, avarice, selfishness, prostitution, and 
so forth—tend to benefit society in some way; on the other he argued 
against the school of Shaftesbury that the alleged benevolent and 
virtuous impulses in man, prompting him to live in society and to do 
well by his fellows, are as surely manifestations of self-liking, or the 
spirit of self-assertion and self-preservation, as any other impulses 
whatever, and are thus to be classed with the ‘‘ vices ’’—selfishness 
being always so catalogued. On the face of his theory, Mandeville 
was thus an extreme optimist and a good deal of a pessimist: the 
pessimism and the optimism being alike logically involved in thé first 
proposition; while the second had for the ordinary reader all the 
effect of a depressing view of human nature. The thesis that “vices” 
work good, of course, is really no more a vindication of vice than is 
the thesis of Milton that it is absurd to blame God for introducing 
evil into the world, seeing that without “evil” there can be no 
“‘good”’; an argument unhesitatingly used by Christians and theists 
when they find themselves hard pressed in the defence of their faith. 
Strictly, Milton’s proposition is the more “licentious” of the two, 
seeing that it asserts evil to be a necessary condition of good, while 
Mandeville only says it is actually found to involve good. Nay, the 
Christian scheme of redemption, promising as it does remission of 
sins on the mere condition of belief in Christ, is obviously a stronger 
encouragement to immorality than the doctrine either of Milton or of 
Mandeville. But the orthodox disputant is always prepared ‘to 
endorse the orthodox and the Miltonic principle without regard to 
their consequences, while ignoring, in regard to the other, everything 
but the hypothetical consequences. So, too, Pope may with impunity 
argue that ‘‘ whatever is, is right”, though the proposition involves 
even more than Mandeville’s; the ethics of the pious having at all 
times been an imbecile medley of inconsistencies, and their hatred 
or favor depending entirely on the fashion in which their prejudices 
are countered or conciliated. We see the same iniquitous play of 
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stupid hostility and silly sympathy to-day. The serious rational and 
law-abiding exponents of a scientific theory of population are hooted 
at and befouled with every term of outrage in the orthodox vocabu- 
lary, while the same orthodox are in a multitude of cases found to be 

in vehement alliance with hysterical editors who outrage girls in order 

to prove that outrages may be committed, and fanatically pious ladies 

who bribe poor mothers to sell their daughters, thus brutalising their 

moral nature beyond cure, in order to prove that poor mothers may 

beso brutalised. The scientific argument is shrieked at as ‘‘ obscene”’ ; 

the coarsely treated and amplified details of bestial vice are decided 

to be necessary to its ‘‘ exposure’’. . 

Studied in detail, Mandeville’s first contention is rather a truism 
than a paradox. That—to take his boldest assertion—the existence 
of prostitutes secures the ‘‘chastity” of a number of young women 
who would otherwise become ‘“‘ unchaste”’, is a statement which no 
thinking man can dispute. To-day we go further, and point out that 
the comfortable life of the married women of the middle classes is in 
large measure provided for by the sacrifice of women of the lower ; 
the middle-class man being saved from the burden of a family in his 
early manhood, not by his ‘‘ prudence” but by his resort to the pros- 
titute. So with the rest of Mandeville’s propositions, many of them 
being commonplaces to-day. That strife of sects promotes religious 
zeal and clerical good conduct; that destruction of goods and property 
benefits certain producers; that avarice saves wealth; that prodigality 
distributes it; that the expenditure of the rich is the means by which 
many of the poor are “employed”; that ambition and love of pleasure 
stimulate to exertion; that the desire for good things causes good 
things to be produced—all these statements, taken simply as assertions 
of fact, are indisputable. The real “answer”, in so far as the book 
called for an answer, seems never to have been given in Mandeville’s 
own time, and indeed is only given in its entirety by the most advanced 
social philosophy of to-day. 

In so far as temperate rejoinders were made to the ‘ Fable’ last 
century, they were inconclusive, if not absolutely beside the mark. 
Mr. Minto points out as much in regard to the criticism of Johnson. 
‘‘T read Mandeville”, said that pundit in his old age [ vid. Boswell, 
sub. ann. 1778], ‘forty or, I believe, fifty years ago. He did not 
puzzle me; he opened my views into real life very much. No; it is 
clear that the happiness of society depends on virtue.’”’ ‘The fallacy 
of that book is, that Mandeville defines neither vices nor benefits. He 
reckons among vices everything that gives pleasure.” As Mr. Minto 
points out, and as James Mill pointed out long ago in his ‘‘ Fragment 
on Mackintosh”, this objection misses the point, for Mandeville 
worked on the definition of virtue and vice which was orthodox in his 
day. It was even then pretended that he was founding on an extrava- 
gant ascetic formula, but it was not so. Johnson’s objection, however, 
happens to be a mere repetition of Smith’s; that optimistic Deist, as 
Mr. Stephen rightly describes him, having found no better argument 
with which to stiffen the pages of thin rhetoric in which he denies, 
deprecates, and dismisses Mandeville’s doctrine. If his criticism does 
anything, it begs the question against Mandeville’s theory of motive, 
and it does not even do that with any air of conviction. For us to-day 
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the fallacy of Mandeville’s thesis, in so far as that is expressed by his 
sub-title, lies not in the definition of vice, for which he was not 
responsible, but in his implied definition of ‘‘ public benefits”. What 
he really does is to show that the ‘‘vices’”’ of some people work good to 
some other people: what he fails to define, and what he ought to 
define, is ‘‘ public benefit”. Everything there depends on what you 
understand by “ public”, and our answer to Mandeville may be stated 
very simply thus: That no benefit is a public benefit which involves 
the degradation of any. So long, of course, as we do not feel asa 
personal grievance the hardship of others, we shall tend to find Mande- 
ville’s demonstration either satisfactory or perplexing according as we 
are unprejudiced or biassed in favor of a transcendental ethic; but as 
soon as we attain the sense of the solidarity of society, and reason out 
the nature of the social interdependences, Mandeville’s case becomes 
an exposure of social evil and a proof of the need for a reconstruction. 
We do not deny that such “vices” involve such ‘‘ benefits” ; we say 
we want to have our “ benefits” of a different kind. 

Seeing that Mandeville was never answered in this sense in his 
own time, it would be unfair to attack him on the strength of his 
general account of things so far as we have discussed it, but it cannot 
be denied that there is a certain aggressive callousness in his treatment 
of the problem of poverty. He not only worked out clearly enough, 
in his ‘‘ Essay on Charity and Charity Schools” (which is an addition 
to the ‘‘ Fable”), that view of poverty which is now associated with 
the name of Mr. Spencer; going perhaps as far as that thinker, and 
certainly as far as Mr. Mallock; but he proposed to dragoon the poor 
in various ways; one of his proposals, it should be noted, being to 
compel them to attend church regularly on Sundays. Not satisfied 
with insisting that the poor should not be coddled, he expresses a desire 
that they should always be numerous, as otherwise the dirty work will 
not be properly attended to. In view of which teaching the average 
reader will perhaps sympathise less than he otherwise might with our 
author in that the proposal to drive the poor to church did not save 
him from the charge of attacking religion; and for the same reasons 
one is apt to render a somewhat tepid tribute to the piercing shrewd- 
ness of the essayist’s commentary on affairs. Still, he must be credited 
with anticipating Smith in respect of several of his economic doctrines 
and demonstrations, such as the account of the advantages of the 
division of labor, the glimpse of the true nature of international com- 
merce, and the condemnation of interferences with trades; Mandeville 
being so far inconsistent on the latter head, however, as to approve 
of interfering with wages. Here again the bias is inhumane. It is 
something in his favor to be able to say that in his pamphlet on the 
executions at Tyburn he protested strongly and cogently against the 
atrocious misrule in the jails, thus anticipating Howard, if not acting 
in Howard’s spirit. 

But the really important contribution made by Mandeville to social 
science—the scientific truth which he ultimately set most store by and 
which he elaborated most fully—is his doctrine that self-regard is the 
basis of all moral or benevolent or “‘ virtuous” action, as of any other. 
In 1728 he added to his book a set of dialogues, the greater part of 
which consists of a vindication of the author’s earlier propositions on 
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this head. In the course of the work he gives us to understand that 
his original fable had been to some extent a ‘‘rhapsody”, and that his 
later remarks on it had been in part ironical; but on the instinctively 
self-regarding nature of all conduct he is serious and explicit. Mr. 
Stephen has noted the acuteness of his views on the growth of language 
and society, and it is perhaps not too much to say that he was the first 
writer to lay a scientific basis for sociology. A biographer of Helvetius 
has alleged that that writer was ‘‘the first to found morality on the 
immovable basis of personal interest” ; but the statement only proves 
ignorance of Mandeville’s work, which was translated into French in 
1750, eight years before the appearance of the Del’Esprit. Mande- 
ville may fairly be said, however, to have followed in the wake of La 
Rochefoucauld, whom, as we saw, Adam Smith had originally put in 
the same category in his review of ethical systems; and the only pos- 
sible technical justification of the exclusion of La Rochefoucauld fron 

the blame passed on his successor is that the ‘‘ Maximes” are rather a 
set of epigrams, written for their own sake, than an ethical treatise. 
On no other ground can the Frenchman fairly be passed by while the 
Dutch-Englishman is censured. Mandeville, indeed, seems to work 
quite independently, though he cannot but have heard of La Roche- 
foucauld’s work ; and while, on the one hand, the maximist makes the 
subtler analyses of amour-propre, the fabulist in his prose addenda makes 
a connected demonstration of the principle. Nothing in Mandeville 
goes deeper, perhaps, than La Rochefoucauld’s remark that we only 
confess our faults and weaknesses in a spirit of self-love—that we 
secretly pique ourselves in that case on our candor; but La Rochefou- 
cauld, on the other hand, did not attempt to apply his doctrine syste- 
matically to the entire history of society—indeed he never troubles 
himself about the history of society at all, though he has studied 
human nature profoundly enough. One might go on for pages balanc- 
ing the two against each other; setting Mandeville’s proposition that 
morals originated in the craft of rulers—a preposterous doctrine, as 
Mr. Stephen justly observes, but probably not a serious one—against 
some of the strained conceits over which every student of La Roche- 
foucauld has grumbled; but the end of our comparison, I think, would 
be the decision that Mandeville has done the greater service to human 
thought, while La Rochefoucauld has made the more brilliant contri- 
bution to literature. Mandeville, with all his comparative coarseness 
of statement, has constant hold of the scientific truth, though he is 
often unscientifically perverse in his rendering of it; La Rochefou- 
cauld really restricts us too much to the contemplation of the 
men of the courts and camps of his time and country. Take, 
for instance, his celebrated reflexion that ‘‘in the: misfortunes of 
our best friends we find something not displeasing to us”: careful 
self-study will (I hope) convince all of us that the fact is 
not so; the misfortunes of our best friends being found to 
be indisputably painful. The fact is that La Rochefoucauld, as his 
grandson said to Smith, saw men in the conditions most deadly 
to real friendship; and he wrote of what he saw. Mandeville, 
again, with all his surgeon’s coolness, never denied that sympathy and 
pity were sources of keen pain; he only tried to show that because 
they were instinctive, no credit could be taken for them as virtues. 
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Here, of course, he was yielding to the contemporary theological defi- 
nition of virtue, which made self-denial a conditio sine qua non; and, 
whatever he proved in regard to the operation of vices, his paradox 
destroyed the transcendental doctrine of virtue. The comparatively 
temperate author of ‘“‘ Deism Revealed” (ed. 1751, vol. ii., p. 217), 
noting that Shaftesbury ‘‘ labors to prove mankind, of whom he knew 
but little, benevolent, public-spirited, and by nature good”, decides 
that neither he nor Mandevilleisright. ‘In most controversies, truth 
is on one side or other, or, at least, in the middle; but in this between 
Shaftesbury and Mandeville it is really nowhere; men are not what 
either represents them.” But in denying that there is even a 
‘‘middle”’, the critic has left himself no standing-ground; and, be- 
sides, he has evidently misunderstood Mandeville’s position. Mande- 
ville, indeed, is a little confusing, but his service is none the less 
effective because of the inconsistency involved in his language. When 
he proves that the courteous and outwardly unselfish man gratifies his 
developed self-love, he narrows the field of ‘‘ virtue” in the old sense 
considerably; but when he shows that pity is now as fundamental 
a passion as fear; that the murderer may in a given case feel it 
as strongly as the good man; and that the prostitute may use her 
child well, while the poor girl-mother may strangle her babe for 
shame, and yet again prove a tender nurse to those she bears in wed- 
lock—when he thus reduces the ‘‘ benevolent ” impulses to instincts, 
he has led us over the threshold of the truth that the ‘‘ virtuous” ten- 
dencies are simply those which happen to make for the general well- 
being, while the ‘‘ vicious ” are those of the opposite order. To-day 
we are not going to throw away the words virtue and vice because 
their contents are found to be different from what was once supposed : 
we simply recast the formule. Mandeville, in short, is the real founder 
of utilitarianism ; and the foundation, with all its defects, is perhaps 
sounder than a good deal of the later building.’ But not merely 
does he prepare the way for a rational system of morals: he fore- 
shadows the whole evolution doctrine by his rigorous inquisition into 
the material bases of social pheenomena ; led, no doubt, by the insight 
he had acquired in his medical experience. In medicine, as in morals, 
he was a sceptic and a naturalist; and his book, ‘‘ Of the Hypochon- 
driack and Hysterick Diseases ”, while vending a good deal of fantasy 
concerning the bodily ‘‘ spirits”, after the fashion of the time, insists 
from the first on a closer and more patient study of nature. It is this 
vital hold on permanent fact that makes Mandeville fresh and stimu- 
lating for us to-day—that makes him worth reading now in connexion 
with the most advanced science in history, society, and biology. And 
yet, somehow, he has practically passed out of sight for the general 
reader.” I suppose it is partly because of our intense prudery and still 


1 Even James Mill, while chivalrously defending Mandeville against the unscru- 
pulous aspersions of Mackintosh, goes on to say that he does not think mankind are 
as Mandeville described them; a concession made, I think, rather on sentimental 
than on logical grounds. Certainly Mandeville is astray in some inessentials ; 
but he ought to be judged by his essentials. 

2 An edition, issued in 1844, of Law’s ‘‘Remarks’’, with a characteristically 
rambling and purposeless preface by Maurice, gives, I think, the last reprint of 
the ‘‘ Fable ”’. 
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prevailing superstition; partly because of that turn for optimistic 
platitude which is so much more characteristic of English thought than 
any “ practicality ’’ or ‘hatred of shams”. Our timidity about ‘the 
nude ’’ extends to truth in general. In France, despite the ‘ restric- 
tions banales” which M. Thénard believes will long continue to be made 
there on the teaching of La Rochefoucauld, that writer is a familiar 
classic; and even in this country it is certain that many will acquiesce 
in Mr. Saintsbury’s outspoken vindication of him who would shrink 
from Mandeville. Mrs. Grundy has always made exceptions in favor 
of foreigners. ‘It may be”, said Mr. Horne once | Ingram’s Life 
of Poe, i., 253], ‘‘ that false modesty, and social as well as religious 
hypocrisy, are the concomitant and the counterpart of the present 
equivocal state of our civilisation ; but if I were not an Englishman, 
it is more than probable I should say that these qualities were more 
glaringly conspicuous in England than in any other country ”’. 

Even Mr. Stephen, I think, gives undue countenance to the 
Grundyite view of Mandeville by calling him a “prurient” writer, 
and accepting old gossip to the effect that Mandeville was given to 
ribald talk in the coffee-houses. ‘‘ Mandeville”, he says, ‘‘ was giving 
up to the coffee-houses a penetration meant for loftier purposes”; and 
he accuses him of “brutality,” and of wearing a ‘detestable grin” 
when he shows us the “ hideous elements that are fermenting beneath ”’ 
the Shaftesburyan ‘coating of varnish”. All this is a little over- 
strained. If Mandeville was a prurient writer, Pope must be pro- 
nounced very prurient indeed ; and in fact half the writing of his time 
must be similarly censured. He is perhaps not so innocent as James 
Mill made out: his ‘‘ Virgin Unmask’d” is not an entirely well-meaning 
performance; but even the most dubious part of that is more of 
a realistic study than a prurient production; and the bulk of the 
book runs to politics and rather stilted narrative. The valid objection 
to him is on the score of his deficiency in sympathy, which is bad 
enough, but can hardly be called “ brutality”; and in any other 
sense he is much less brutal than Swift. As for the ‘detestable 
grin” Mr. Stephen discovers, I have not been struck by it; and I 
cannot see the point of the charge that the coffee-houses got the best of 
Mandeville’s gift of penetration. How many more books would Mr. 
Stephen have had trom a practising physician? I am inclined to 
suspect, indeed, that Mandeville’s repeated professions of religious 
orthodoxy may have been insincere, looking to his evasion of the 
difficulties raised against the received theology by his own scheme. 
The ‘‘ Enquiry into the Origin of Honor and the Usefulness of Christi- 
anity in War”, and the ‘‘ Free Thoughts on Religion, the Church, 
and National Happiness”, have hardly the ring of belief. But that is 
a point which cannot now be cleared up; and it is certain that the 
author of ‘‘ Deism Revealed” had no pretext in Mandeville’s works for 
describing him as an assailant of Christianity. His value for us as a 
thinker is not affected by the question of his private attitude towards 
creeds; it lies in the “tart cathartic virtue’? of his criticism of men 
and manners; in the downright force and fearlessness of his speech. 
“‘Of all the writers on the side of infidelity,” admits the author of 
“‘Deism Revealed”, even while thus misrepresenting him, ‘this had 
the greatest stock of wit and experience: his stile, indeed, is a little 
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lumpish, but it is clear and strong”. Smith thinks the style, though 
humorous, was one of ‘‘ coarse and rustic eloquence”; but in point of 
fact it is more pungent, nervous, and effective than Smith’s own; and 
the humor is an added superiority. Pope’s pointless half-line in the 
‘‘Dunciad”’ was probably penned with the poet’s usual independence 
of personal inquiry. It may be taken, finally, as a set-off to Mande- 
ville’s bad points that he was a keen advocate of realism in art, and 
that he is quite unique in his generation in his insistence on the intel- 
lectual capacities of women. That may win him some feminine 
consideration to-day, and he certainly needs some such special recom- 
mendation to secure much of it. Joun Rosertson. 








Che Greatest of “Wlarchen” Writers. 
By Leorotrp Karscuer. 
ssenainllippeatiacen 
Concluded from page 53.) 

Ixvirep by Charles Dickens, whom he loved much, to visit him 
at Gad’s Hill, Andersen repaired thither in 1857. He counted his 
long stay under the roof of the great novelist among the most beauti- 
ful days of his life, and he has described it in detail, both in ‘The 
Romance of My Life”’, and also in the sketch, ‘A Visit to Dickens”, 
contained in his book ‘‘From Heart and World”. From England 
he went to France and Germany. From 1860 to 1863 he once more 
travelled in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, and Spain, whence 
he made an excursion to North Africa. In Paris the resident Scandi- 
navians gave him a splendid féte in the Palais Royal. He also received 
many other ovations upon his travels. Altogether the man who had 
suffered so much from the critics of his native land, and who was 
scarcely tolerated upon the Danish Parnassus, had become in the 
course of time a world-famed genius. A younger generation of critics 
had arisen, judging more lovingly the eminent author who had done 
so much to enhance the fame of Denmark, and knowing better how 
to estimate him. 

After his return in 1863, he issued his travelling description ‘In 
Spain’ and wrote two comedies—“ He is not Born’’, for the Royal 
Theatre, and ‘‘ Upon the Long Bridge ’’, for the Casino Theatre. In 
1865 and 1866 he once more wandered through Sweden, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, and visited Portugal for the first 
time. In the next six years we often find him in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Belgium, and Norway. He was won- 
derfully attracted by the Paris Exhibition of 1867, to which he went 
twice. His impressions are embodied in ‘‘The Dryad”’. Within the 
next years he wrote the stories ‘‘The Grandfather’s Picture-book ”’, 
‘“‘Peiter, Peter, and Peer” (1868), and ‘Lucky Peter” (1870), as 
well as the travel book ‘‘In the Jura Mountains” (1868). In 1867 
the king nominated him Councillor of State, and his native town 
presented him with its freedom. On this occasion the prophecy was 
fulfilled, that one day Odense would be illuminated in his honor. 
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Upon the invitation of the town corporation he went to Odense—which, 
however, he had been in the habit of visiting frequently—and for a 
whole week was the hero of splendid ovations. Still more festive 
did the first week of September, 1869, prove for Andersen, being. the 
fiftieth anniversary since he had come, a poor lad, from Odense to 
Copenhagen. In both towns this jubilee was celebrated with great 
festivities and with splendid signs of honor. From abroad, too, came 
proofs of sympathy. 

In 1869 he continued his autobiographical ‘‘ Romance of My 
Life”, and brought it up to 1867. From that time forward he did 
not continue it, and it has remained a fragment. This book is most 
interesting, and reads in parts like a fairy tale, in parts like a novel. 
It reflects the frank, naive, good-natured, cordial, benevolent, vivacious, 
excitable nature of Andersen, and clearly reveals his curious mixture 
of modesty and independence, combined with a craving after recog- 
nition and a desire for the favor of the great. We learn thence, by 
repeated examples, that our author was never able to become in- 
different to an unfavorable criticism, not even when he had already 
gained the admiration of the whole civilised world. One day he 
discovered that his travelling companion, a grandson of Jonas Collin, 
was reading a book by the well-known Danish philosopher, Siren 
Kierkegaard. This put him in a bad temper, for since Kierkegaard 
had noticed his novel-writing habit unfavorably he felt embittered 
against him, and it really vexed him seriously that young Collin 
should admire this author’s writings. Andersen’s nature, indeed, 
was rather emotional than strictly intellectual. This weakness is 
explained by the fact that his sad youth had furnished him with all 
the forms of mental torture which a good, honest, talented nature has 
to endure when it sees itself condemned to involuntary dependence 
owing to poverty and low birth. Thence it arises that in his auto- 
biography he speaks in so much detail and with so much bitterness of 
the unfavorable notices to which his person and his works were 
exposed. In the same way can be explained another weakness of the 
once so poor and lonely—later so great and famous—Andersen ; and 
this is his great susceptibility to outward signs of recognition. In 
proportion as unfavorable criticism impressed him painfully, so was 
he delighted with favorable notices, and he loves to dwell upon them 
often. He attached a childishly exaggerated value to titles, orders, 
and the kindly expressions of good-will towards him received from 
various European rulers whom he knew personally. The gracious 
manners of highly-placed personages excited him to superlative 
expressions. His naive self-cultus is often carried too far in his auto- 
biography. He further had a sort of half-belief in an intercourse 
with departed souls, was very timid in some things, and not wholly 
free from a fear of ghosts. 

In the autumn of 1872 he began to be seriously ill. To regain 
strength he went, in April, 1873, in company with the young author 
Bigh, to Germany for four weeks, and then to some Swiss watering 
places. After a renewed stay of some weeks in Germany he returned 
to Copenhagen at the end of July more dead than alive. He went to 
the villa ‘‘ Rolighed” (Rest), belonging to his friends the Melchoirs, 
where for years two rooms, with a veranda and a view out upon the 
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Sound, had been at his disposal. This worthy family tended him with 
the most loving and self-sacrificing care, unhappily without effecting 
any improvement in his condition. But he found a consolation for his 
condition in the numerous visits which he received from the King, the 
Crown Prince, and the notable men and women of his country, as well 
as in a re-perusal of his correspondence, which was exceedingly exten- 
sive, but has not been published as yet, on account of a clause in his 
will ; it will probably be published this year. In the evening he had 
letters read to him, when he would often be overcome by awakened 
memories of past times. On such occasions old unrecorded incidents 
would recur to him, which he would recount very dramatically, for, 
indeed, not only in his books, but verbally too, he was a good story- 
teller. His best printed travels were not to be compared to his oral 
reminiscences of wanderings. While a circle of intelligent and sympa- 
thising listeners surrounded him his descriptions flowed like an im- 
provisation and almost unconsciously from his lips. His features, not 
really beautiful, would beam with life, and his fine coaxing intonation 
of the Danish language would become modulated according to his 
subject so as to attain an almost musical sound. 

The time for evolving ‘‘ Miirchen”’ was past for Andersen. Only 
short poems were now inspired at times by his Muse. When he could 
write no more ‘‘Miirchen,”’ he put some together at least with the 
scissors. He made a screen which he divided into six portions, each 
representing a country, on each of which, in an artistic mode and 
spirit, he pasted little pictures to form a complete whole. This screen, 
six feet in height and ten in width, was an artistic production. ‘To 
judge by this specimen ”’, said Lobedanz, ‘‘I do not doubt but that if 
Andersen had chosen painting for his career he would have become a 
great master after the manner of Kaulbach’’. After Andersen’s 
death, the screen, at his desire, passed into the possession of his noble 
nurse, Frau Melchior. The construction of the screen was founded 
upon Andersen’s unusual talent for cutting pictures out of paper. 
With astonishing rapidity and without any effort he cut fantastic 
patterns, arabesques, flowers, animals, and human figures. He par- 
ticularly loved to cut swine, butterflies, and dancers standing upon 
one leg. An innate talent for drawing evinced itself, which, however, 
he had never cultivated. It had once stood him in good stead during 
his first stay in Rome. He had not money enough to buy views, etc., 
he therefore drew everything which he wished to impress upon his 
memory. 

Andersen now soon grew unable to visit his friends; he heard no 
music; writing, even jottiag down brief data for his diary, tired him, 
and he could not visit the theatre. This last circumstance pained him 
most. Daily he would insist on seeing the play bills, and his frequent 
theatrical visitors kept him posted in all theatrical matters. He knew 
how to make his rooms so pretty and comfortable that it would have 
been possible to write a fairy tale about them. It gave him great 
pleasure to sit at the window and watch the movements of the ships 
in the harbor. When next spring the old love of wandering revived 
in him, he took it as a good sign. A journey into foreign countries 
being out of the question on account of his condition, he visited the 
estates of Holsteinborg and Bregentved. There his health visibly 
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mended, but his Muse, to his great annoyance, still deserted him. 
After his return to the Villa Rolighed, on the 9th of August, the 
improvement worked by his change soon vanished, and to his former 
ills was added an excessive nervousness. Gout increased so that he 
could hardly walk; fever, too, began to show itself. Gradually the 
conviction was borne in upon him—how reluctantly he made up his 
mind to believe it—that he had become an old man. ‘That one 
should have to drag about such an old envelope”, he said, ‘“‘ when in 
one’s heart one feels so young!” 

The more his pains increased the more irritable, depressed, and 
impatient. he grew. The reception of visitors began to be irksome to 
him ; if, however, the conversation interested him, he would suddenly 
revive, and then it is said to have been wonderful to see how his intel- 
lectual vigor triumphed over the weakness of his body. In such cases 
he spoke much and well. The Hungarian traveller, Dr. Max Nordau, 
who visited him at this time with a letter of introduction from 
Auerbach, says, regarding his outer aspect: ‘‘ Andersen was a tall, 
haggard figure, of the strong, broad built that characterizes the insular 
Danes. His beardless face—then pale and suffering—expressed much 
gentleness and kindliness. A strongly modelled, prominent nose and 
a broad, high forehead were, so to speak, contradicted by a mouth 
and jaw of rare softness. The most remarkabble thing about his 
head was certainly the eyes—truly childlike eyes in the face of an old 
man, pale blue eyes, full of frankness, trust, and honesty. I do not 
think one could have looked into those eyes without loving their owner 
with one’s whole heart, as soon as he looked at you so openly and 
lovingly.’ Andersen said to Nordau: ‘Suffering for a year and a 
half, I yet feel quite well in spirit, young and vigorous. If only I 
could but regain a little strength, I would begin to work again. I 
want to tell the story of my life down to the present time. But do 
not think that I should do so to recall the attention of the world to 
myself; I only want to thank so many people for the love and kind- 
ness which they have shown me, and I long to express this feeling.” 
This craving could not, however, be realised. For all his ills, he did 
make it possible to revisit the theatre several times. His continued 
interest in this, as well as the poems he wrote during the last months 
of his life, prove that he retained to the last his full mental powers. 
He also, up to a week before his death, daily wrote some lines in his 
diary, which, however, may not yet be published. Further, he read a 
good deal, especially works on Oriental history. On the other hand 
he took a great dislike to writing and receiving letters, though 
formerly he had been the most industrious correspondent imaginable. 

Already, at the beginning of 1875, a subscription was opened for 
a monument to Andersen, to be placed in the Royal Castle Gardens, 
where hundreds of children play daily. We do not think it ever 
happened to any other poet that it was proposed to erect a statue 
to him during his lifetime. And, moreover, in the same Castle Gar- 
dens in which Andersen—how times change, and how strange the 
freaks of chance !—half a century before, when things went very 
badly with him, used to hide in order to eat unseen a bit of dry 
bread. Old and young, rich and poor, took part in this subscription. 
A little girl who was crying piteously was one day asked by her 
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schoolmistress why she was so distressed, and replied: “It pains 
me that I have not yet got anything to give to the Andersen statue.” 
Four plans were sent in, but Andersen disliked them all. He did not 
hesitate to make known this feeling, and after his death the committee 
rejected all four plans, and entrusted the execution of the statue to 
the sculptor Saaby. The foundation-stone was laid in July, 1879, 
and the inauguration took place in June, 1880. Another touching 
proof of the great honor which he universally enjoyed came to him 
shortly before the starting of the monument subscription. He re- 
ceived a letter from a child in New York, with a dollar and a 
cutting from a newspaper, in which the youth of America -were in- 
vited to ‘“‘pay off their debt to their old friend”, and to collect a 
sum for his old age. Soon after he received the news from a lady 
in America that all her children were working industriously to make 
money for him. It was evidently thought that he was in want. 
When he explained this error in American papers, a copy of the 
voluminous and splendid work, ‘‘ Picturesque America”, was bought for 
him with the money already collected. The chest in which it was sent to 
him arrived just on his seventieth birthday. This day—April 2nd, 
1875—brought him many ovations and honors. Several deputations 
waited upon him; in the Royal Theatre a festive performance took place; 
the King of Denmark and the Grand Duke of Weimar decorated him ; 
a memorial tablet was inserted into the house at Odense where he was 
born. Andersenswamin happiness. Butthe excitement and exertion 
of the day had exceeded his strength, and it was some time before he 
could recover. In May he longed once more to be roaming, as of 
yore ; he wanted above all to go to Switzerland, and made all manner 
of plans. In June he removed to the Villa Rolighed, where, as ever, 
he was carefully tended by the Melchiors. Nothing could come of his 
travelling schemes, since he was barely able to leave hisroom. Never- 
theless, a month before his death he had his trunk packed, and ordered 
new clothes, a new travelling suit, and two hundred visiting cards. 
He also planned to build a villa that should be a very fairy house, 
built in the Moorish style; in the garden there were to be the busts 
of Thorwaldsen and of famous poets, and among them he would sit 
and compose. ‘‘ Believe me’’, he said, ‘that would lead to some- 
thing.” 

All these fair plans had to remain unrealised, for on August 4th, 
1875, Andersen departed this life. One of the wreaths sent to his 
funeral bore the inscription: ‘‘ Thou art not dead, even though thine 
eyes be closed ; for in the children’s hearts thou livest for ever’’. 

Aye, indeed, he will live for ever in his fairy tales and his stories. 
These utterances of Anderson’s innermost being will keep his memory 
ever green. When he died, millions of readers wept for him—readers 
into whose souls he had brought light and sunshine. Scarcely a 
second contemporary author has obtained such a wide-spread audience 
as he, an audience which, as Strodtmann remarks, includes ‘‘ the chil- 
dren’s world of all lands of the Indo-Germanic languages, from the 
highest peaks of Norway down to India, and from the smoke-blackened 
huts of Dalecarlia to the iron merchant-palaces of San Francisco ”’. 

As often as Andersen dined out during the last forty years of his 
life he would, after dinner, read aloud one of his ‘‘Miirchen”. His 
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Danish pronunciation was very beautiful and attractive, but his voice 
was weak, though not tuneless. He put life into his heroes, men, 
animals, and inanimate objects—as, for example, the tin soldier, the 
darning-needle, the doll, the collar, ete. When he read his tales in 
German his foreign accent gave to them a childish naiveté, which 
explains why the ladies especially were enchanted with his German 
recitations. He has been accused of vanity because he never tired of 
reading his stories again and again. An excuse should be made for 
him in the fact that he was much too good-natured to resist the 
petitions of those to whom his readings gave pleasure. He particu- 
larly liked to read aloud anything newly written. He himself, in his 
own excuse, once brought forward another reason besides the above : 
‘‘When I have written something, I often read it aloud to others to 
find out what can be altered in it. Then I go home, rewrite it, read 
it aloud again, and alter and alter until I say to myself that I cannot 
make it better.” 

Andersen, like most Danish authors of the nineteenth century, was 
influenced by the German romanticists. [n his travels, poems, and 
dramatic works he always followed in tho footsteps of KE. T. A. W. 
Hoffmann and Heinrich Heine too closely to render his works of 
enduring value. Some of his dramatic poems—such as ‘‘ Ahasuerus”’ 
and ‘ Agnete and the Merman ’’—were decided failures; for in them, 
as Strodtmann rightly remarks, ‘his fantasy ran away with him”. 
His novels, on the contrary, possess a real value. Their great and 
unique charm consists in their truth and warmth, in their evident 
subjective character. In his novels Andersen depicts vividly and 
touchingly his own youthful recollections, and the struggles of his 
talent with the bitter and Philistine prejudices of his surroundings. 
If his productions on this field are measured with the measure of 
ordinary novel-writing, we must certainly admit that the action is 
poor, the artistic invention weak, the psychological development 
scanty. The life of childhood is handled with a master’s touch, but 
we miss the later evolution into ripened manhood or womanhood. 
Andersen’s heroes only grow up as regards years, while as regards 
souls, intellect, and will, they remain all their lives helpless, irresolute 
children. 

Andersen’s best literary productions remain his ‘‘ Miirchen”’. The 
people of most lands have listened reverentially to these. Our author 
has done endless good by his heartfelt, tender tales. Through them 
he has glorified not only his own name, but that of his fatherland. 
Their rapid and universal circulation may be largely ascribed to the 
fact that from the beginning he made it clear to himself that he wrote 
for a definite public—for children. Thus the choice of the simplest 
and most naive themes, as well as a simple treatment and language, 
were a necessity. Together with this, however, the poet could give 
the reins to his fancy, for a child’s imagination is also boundless, and 
believes everything that is not beyond the pale of its horizon. In 
order to find the right key for children’s tales, Andersen had merely 
to follow the dictates of his own childlike soul. Therefore he succeeded 
in attaining to a cheerful, gentle, optimistic view of life, which corre- 
sponded to the nature of every unspoiled, healthy, and therefore 
sanguine, child. He does not assume the presumptuous, pedagogic 
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tone into which many writers for the young are apt to fall, and yet he 
works more healthily upon the mind of the child, more educationally, 
and more ennoblingly than all instructive moralising. The high, 
artistic finish in the form of his stories, and their complete harmony 


_ of treatment and matter, bring the result that every grown-up person 


reads these charming tales with delight, though their author did not 
write them for this public. He lets the creatures of his imagination 
feel, speak, think, and act exactly as their mature requires; we will 
only indicate the stork who describes Egypt, the cockchafer in “Little 
Thumb”, the darning-needle, the tin soldier. 

Andersen’s fairy tales stand midway between the “artistic 
miirchen”’ of the romantic school and the German ‘“ Volksmiirchen ”’, 
such as the Brothers Grimm have collected. The miirchen that were 
written in the last quarter of the last and the first third of the present 
century—those of Musaens, Hauff, Tieck, Brentano, Fouqué, and 
Eichendorffi—were written ostensibly for a non-naive public, that 
enjoyed the multicolored play of fantasy, but carried on, so to speak, 
a frivolous game with naivet¢. Andersen, on the contrary, took hold 
of his materials with solemn piety. Himself a childlike soul, he chose 
children as his public, and told them those sweet fairy tales to which they 
listened with belief and faith and deep interest. And how grateful 
were these little ones! How often did he receive touching proofs of 
their love for him! Concerning this may be read many a charming 
passage in his ‘‘ Romance of My Life”’. 
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——_>___—_ 
CHAPTER X. 


Next morning, Douglas received a note inviting him to lunch at Mr. 
Lind’s club. He had spent the greater part of the previous night 
composing a sonnet, which he carried with him in his pocket to St. 
James’s Street. Mr. Lind received him cordially; listened to an 
account of his recent stay abroad; and described his own continental 
excursions: both gentlemen expressing great interest at such coin- 
cidences as their having put up at the same hotel or travelled by the 
same line of railway. When luncheon was over, Mr. Lind proposed 
that they should retire to the smoking room. 

‘7 should like to have a few words with you first, as we are alone 
here,”’ said Douglas. 

‘* Certainly,” said Mr. Lind, assuming a mild dignity in anticipation 
of being appealed to as a parent. ‘‘ Certainly, Sholto.” 

‘“What I have to say, coming so soon after my long absence, will 
probably surprise you. I had it in contemplation prior to my 
departure, and was only prevented from broaching it to you then by 
circumstances which have happily since lost their significance. When 
I tell you that my communication has reference to Marian, you will 
perhaps guess its nature.” 
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‘‘TIndeed!” said Mr. Lind, affecting surprise. ‘‘ Well, Sholto, if 
it be so you have my heartiest approval. You know what a lonely 
life her marriage will entail on me; so you will not expect me to 
consent without a few regrets. But I could not desire a better settle- 
ment for her. She must leave me someday. I have no right to 
complain.” 

‘‘ We shall not be very far asunder, I hope; and it is in Marian’s 
nature to form many ties, but to break none.” 

‘She is an amiable girl, my—my darling child. Does she know 
anything of this?” 

‘“‘T am here at her express request; and there remains to me the 
pleasure of getting her own final consent, which I would not press for 
until armed with your sanction.” 

Except for an involuntary hitch of his eyelids, Mr. Lind looked as. 
if he believed perfectly in Douglas’s respect for his parental claims. 
‘Quite right,” he said: ‘‘quite right. You have my best wishes. 
I have no doubt you will sueceed—none. There are of course a few 
affairs to be settled—a few contingencies to be provided for—children 
—accidents—and so forth. No difficulty is likely to arise between 
us on that score ; but still, these things have to be arranged.” 

‘‘T propose a very simple method of arranging them. You are a 
man of honor, and more conversant with business than I. Name the 
sum you think I ought to settle on Marian. Give me your instructions. 
My lawyer shall have them within half an hour.” 

‘‘That is said like a gentleman and a Douglas, Sholto. But I 
must consider before giving you an answer. You have thrown upon 
me the duty of studying your position as well as Marian’s; and I 
must neither abuse your generosity nor neglect her interest.” 

‘*You will nevertheless allow me to consider the conditions as 
settled, since I leave them entirely in your hands.” 

‘*‘ My own means have been seriously crippled by the extravagance 
of Reginald; and indeed both my boys have cost me much money. 
I had not, like you, the good fortune to be an only son. I was the 
fourth son of a younger son: there was very little left forme. I will 
treat Marian as liberally as I can; but I fear I cannot do anything 
for her that will bear comparison with your munificence.”’ 

‘Surely I can give her enough. I should prefer to be solely 
responsible for her welfare.” 

“Oh no. That would be too bad. Oh no, Sholto: I will give her 
something, please God.” : 

‘** As you wish, Mr. Lind. We can arrange it to your satisfaction 
afterwards. Do you intend returning to Westbourne Terrace soon?” 

“I am afraid not. I have to go into the City. By the bye, 
Marian will be out all the afternoon.” 

Douglas’s brow contracted ; but he said nothing. 

“Yes,” pursued Mr. Lind: ‘‘some engagement of long standing, 
I suppose. I am compelled to be a good deal away from home; and 
they do what they please, of course. If you would care to come with 
me as far as the City, I can show you the Company’s place there, and 
the working of the motor. It is well worth seeing. Then you can 
return with me to the Terrace and dine with us. After dinner you 
can talk to Marian.” 
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Douglas, having no better way of passing the time, consented ; 
and they went to Queen Victoria Street, to a building which had on 
each doorpost a brass shield inscribed THe Conotty Execrro-Mortor 
Company or Lonpon, Limtrep. At the offices, on the first floor, they 
were received obsequiously by a clerk, who informed Mr. Lind that 
Mr. Conolly was within. They then went to a door on which appeared 
the name of the inventor, and entered a handsomely furnished office 
containing several working models of machinery, and a writing table, 
from his seat at which Conolly rose to salute his visitors. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Lind. How do you do, Mr. Douglas?” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Lind. ‘‘ You two are acquainted. I did not 
know that.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Conolly. ‘‘I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Douglas 
at the Academy yesterday evening.” 

‘‘Indeed ? Marian did not mention that you were there. Well, 
can we see the wonders of the place, Mr. Conolly; or do we disturb 

ou?” 

. *‘Not at all,”’ replied Conolly, turning to one of the models, and 
beginning his showman’s lecture with disquieting promptitude. ‘‘ You 
must understand, Mr. Douglas, that I am not an inventor of machinery, 
but merely an adapter of it. Hitherto, as you are no doubt aware, 
steam has kept electricity, as a motive power, out of the field, because 
it is much less expensive. Even induced magnetic currents, the 
cheapest known form of electric energy, can only be obtained by the 
use of steam power. You generate steam by the combustion of coal: 
electricity, without steam, can only be generated by the combustion 
of metals. Coal is much cheaper than metal—consider the vast amount 
of coal consumed in smelting metals—hence steam is, or rather was, 
by far the cheaper of the two powers. I am the discoverer of a source 
ot electricity as much below coal in price, as coal is below metal. 
The law doesnt allow me to patent a discovery; but I have patented 
the process of applying it; and we can now pump water, turn mill- 
stones, draw railway trains, and lift elevators, at a saving, in fuel and 
labor, of nearly seventy per cent. of the cost of steam. And,” added 
Conolly, glancing at Douglas, ‘‘as a motor of six-horse-power can be 
made to weigh less than thirty pounds, including fuel, flying is now 
perfectly feasible.” 

‘What!’ said Douglas incredulously. ‘‘Does not all trust- 
worthy evidence prove that flying is a dream?” 

‘*So it did, because a combination of great power with little weight, 
such as an eagle, for instance, possesses, could not formerly be realized 
in a machine. The lightest known four-horse-power steam engine 
weighs nearly fifty pounds. With my motor, a machine weighing 
thirty pounds will give rather more than six-horse-power, or, in other 
words, will produce a velocity of wing competent to overcome much 
more than its own gravity. If the Aeronautical Society does not, within 
the next few years, make a machine capable of carrying passengers 
through the air to New York in less than two days, I will make one 
myself.” 

on wonderful, indeed,’’ said Douglas politely, looking askance 
at him. 

‘*No more wonderful than the flight of a sparrow, I assure you. 
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We shall presently be conveyed to the top of this building by my 
motor. Here you have a model locomotive, a model steam hammer, 
and a sewing machine: all of which, as you see, I can set to work. 
However, this is mere show. You must always bear in mind that the 
novelty is not in the working of these machines, but the smallness of 
the cost of working.” 

Douglas endured the rest of the exhibition in silence, understanding 
none of the contrivances until they were explained, and not always 
understanding them even then. It was disagreeable to be instructed 
by Conolly—to feel that there were matters of which Conolly knew 
everything and he nothing. If he could but have shaped a pertinent 
question or two, enough to prove that he was quite capable of the 
subject if he chose to turn his attention to it, he could have »ccepted 
Conolly’s information on the machinery as indifferently as that of a 
policeman on the shortest way to some place that it was no part ofa 
gentleman’s routine to frequent. But he could think of no question 
penetrating enough to impress Conolly, whom he suspected, moreover, 
of having already taken his measure. Galled by this, he took 
refuge in his habitual reserve; and, lest the exhibition should be pro- 
longed on his account, took care to show no more interest in it than 
was barely necessary to satisfy Mr. Lind. At last it was over, and 
they returned westward together in a hansom. 

‘*He is a Yankee, I suppose,” said Douglas, as if ingenuity were 
2 low habit that must be tolerated in an American. 

‘“Yes. They are a wonderful people for that sort of thing. 
Curious turn of mind the mechanical instinct is!” 

“It is one with which I have no sympathy. It is generally subject 
to the delusion that it has a monopoly of utility. Your mechanic 
hates art; pelts it with lumps of iron; and strives to extinguish it 
beneath all the hard and ugly facts of existence. On the other hand, 
your artist instinctively hates machinery. I fear I am an artist.” 

**T do not think you are quite right there, Sholto. No. Look at 
the steam engine, the electric telegraph, the—the other inventions of 
the century. How could we get on without them?” 

‘Quite as well as Athens got on without them. Our mechanical 
contrivances seem to serve us; but they are really mastering us, 
crowding and crushing the beauty out of our lives, and making com- 
merce the only god.” 

‘“‘T certainly admit that the coarser forms of Radicalism have made 
alarming strides under the influence of our modern civilization. But 
the convenience of steam conveyance is so remarkable that I doubt if 
we could now dispense with it. Nor, as a consistent Liberal, a 
moderate Liberal, do I care to advocate any retrogression, even in the 
direction of ancient Greece.” 

Douglas was seized with a certain impatience of Mr. Lind, as of a 
well-mannered man who had never learned anything, and had forgotten 
all that he had been taught. He did not attempt to argue, but merely 
said coldly, ‘“‘I can only say that I wish Fate had made me an 
Athenian instead of an Englishman of the nineteenth century.” 

Mr. Lind smiled complacently: he knew better, but was in too 
tolerant a humor to say so. Little more passed between the two until 
they reached Westbourne Terrace, where Marian and her cousin were 
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dressing for dinner, a ceremony which Douglas, who was scrupulous 
in such matters, had had no opportunity of performing. Mr. Lind 
politely kept his guest in countenance by omitting to change his own 
dress; and this trifle mitigated a certain formality which Douglas’s 
presence usually imposed upon circles small enough to be affected by 
the manner of a single individual. 

When Marian came down, her beauty so affected Douglas that his 
voice was low and his manner troubled as he greeted her. He took 
her down to dinner, and sat in silence beside her, heedless alike of his 
host’s commonplaces and Miss McQuench’s acridities. 

Mr. Lind unceremoniously took a nap after his wine that evening, 
and allowed his guest to go upstairs alone. Douglas hoped that 
Elinor would be equally considerate; but, to his disappointment, he 
found her by herself in the drawing-room. She hastened to explain. 

‘Marian is looking for some music. She will be back directly.” 

He sat down and took an album from the table, saying, ‘‘ Have 
you many new faces here ?” 

“Yes. But we never discard old cartes for new ones. It is the 
old ones that are really interesting.” 

‘‘T have not seen this one of Mr. Lind before. It is capital. 
Ah! this of you is an old friend.” 

‘Yes. What do you think of the one of Constance on the opposite 
age?” 
ni: She looks as if she were trying to be as lugubrious as possible. 
What dress is that? Is it a uniform?” 

“Yes. She joined a nursing guild. Didnt Mrs. Douglas tell 
rou ?”? 

“‘T believe so. I forget. She went into a cottage hospital or 
something of that kind, did she not?” 

“She left it because one of the doctors offended her. He was 
rather dreadful. He said that in two months she had contributed 
more to the mortality among the patients than he had in two years; 
and told her flatly that she had been trained for the drawing-room 
and ought to stay there. She was glad enough to have an excuse for 
leaving ; for she was heartily sick of making a fool of herself.” 

‘‘Indeed! Where is she now?” 

“Back at the Hall, moping, I suppose. That’s Mr. Conolly the 
inventor, there under Lord Jasper.” 

‘So I perceive. Clever head, rather! A plain, hard nature, with 
no depths in it. Is that his wife, with the Swiss bonnet ?”’ 

‘His wife! Why, that isa Swiss girl, the daughter of a guide at 
Chamounix, who nursed Marian when she sprained her ankle. Mr. 
Conolly is not married.” 

‘‘] thought men of his stamp always married early.” 

‘““No. He is engaged, and engaged to a lady of very good posi- 
tion.” 

‘“« He owes that to the diseased craving of modern women for noto- 
riety of any sort. I do not admire the lady’s taste.” 

‘“*No matter. You admire his taste. She is a beauty.” 

‘‘Ah! I am afraid, Miss McQuench, that stray love affairs do not 
interest my sex as they do yours. Oh!” 

Elinor, suspecting covert insolence in his last remark, took no 
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notice of his exclamation. Nevertheless he aaa to ality. t be- 
coming quite demonstrative in comparison with his ordinary self. 

“Tt is this photograph of Marian: I never saw it before. It is 
really most charming. When was it taken?” 

“Last August, at Geneva. She does not like it—thinks it too 
coquettish.” 

‘Then perhaps she will give it to me.’ 

‘You can ask her, if you like. I el her coming downstairs.” 

“T cannot find that duet anywhere,” said Marian, entering. 
“What! up already, Sholto? Where is papa?” 

“T left him asleep in the dining room. I have just been asking 
Miss McQuench whether she thought you would give me a copy of this 
carte.” 

“That Geneva one. It is most annoying how people persist ‘in 
admiring it. It always looks to me as if it belonged to an assortment 
of popular beauties at one shilling each. I dont think I have another. 
But you may take that if you wish.” 

‘Thank you,”’ said Douglas, drawing it from the book. 

“‘T think you have a copy of every photograph I have had taken 

in my life,” she said, sitting down near him, and taking the album. 
‘“‘T have several of yours too. You must get one taken soon for me: 
I have not got you with your beard yet. I have a little album 
upstairs which Aunt Dora gave me on my eighth birthday; and the 
first picture in it is you dressed in flannels, holding a bat, and looking 
very stern as captain of your eleven at Eton. I used to stand in great 
awe of you then. Do you remember telling me once that ‘Zanoni’ 
was a splendid book, and that I ought to read it?” 

‘““Pshaw! No. I must have been a young fool. But it seems 
that I had the grace even then to desire your sympathy.” 

‘‘T assure you I read it most reverently down in Wiltshire, where 
Nelly kept a select library of fiction concealed underneath her mattress; 

and I believed every word of it. Nelly and I agreed that you were 
exactly like Zanoni; but she was hardly to blame, for she had never 
seen you.” 

‘Things like that make deep impressions on children,” said Elinor 
thoughtfully. ‘You were a Zanoni in my imagination for years 
before I saw you. When we first met, you treated me insufferably. 
If you had known how my childish fancy had predisposed me to 
worship you, you might have vouchsafed me some more consideration ; 
and I might have gone on believing you a demigod to the end of the 
chapter. I have hardly forgiven you yet for disenchanting me.’ 

“Tam sorry,” said Douglas sarcastically. ‘I must have been 
sadly lacking in impressiveness. But on the other hand I recollect 
that you did not disappoint me in the least. You fully bore out the 

expectations I had been led to form of you.” 

“T have no doubt I did,” said Elinor. ‘Yet I protest that my 
reputation was as unjust as yours. However, I have outlived my 
sensitiveness to its injustice, and have even contracted a bad habit of 
pretending to act up to it occasionally before foolish people. Marian : 
are you sure that duet is not on the sofa in my room?” 

“Qh, the sofa! I only looked in the green case.” 
“T will go and hunt it out myself. Excuse me for a few minutes.” 
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Douglas was glad to see her go. Yet he was confused when he 
was alone with Marian. He strolled to the window, outside which the 
roof of the porch had been converted into a pleasant summer retreat 
by a tent of pink-striped canvass. ‘‘The tent is up already,” he said. 
‘“‘T noticed it as we came in.” 

‘*Yes. Would you prefer to sit there? We can carry out this 
little table, and put the lamp on it. There is just room for three 
chairs.” 

‘¢' We need not crowd ourselves with the table,” he said. ‘There 
will be light enough. We only want to talk.” 

‘Very well,” said Marian, rising. ‘‘ Will you give me that 
woollen thing that is on the sofa? It will do me for a shawl.” He 
placed it on her shoulders; and they went out. 

‘‘T will sit in this corner,” said Marian. ‘‘ You are too big for the 
campstool. You had better bring a chair. I am fond of sitting here. 
When the crimson shade is on the lamp and papa asleep in its roseate 
glow, the view is quite romantic: there is something ecstatically snug 
in hiding here and watching it.”” Douglas smiled, and seated himself 
as she suggested, near her, with his shoulder against the stone 
balustrade. 

‘**Marian,” said he, after a pause: ‘‘you remember what passed 
between us at the Academy yesterday?” 

‘You mean our solemn league and covenant. Yes.’ 

‘“ Why did we not make that covenant before? Life is not so 
long, nor happiness so common, that we can afford to trifle away two 
years of it. JI wish you had told me when I last came here of that 
old photograph of mine in your album.” 

“ But this is not a new covenant. It is only an old one mended. 
We were always good friends until you quarrelled and ran away.” 

“That was not my fault, Marian.” 

‘Then it must have been mine. However, it does not matter 
now.” 

‘You are right. Prometheus is unbound now; and his despair 
is only a memory sanctifying his present happiness. You know why 
I called on your father this morning ?” 

‘<Tt was to see the electro-motor in the city, was it not?” 

‘‘Good Heavens, Marian,” he said, rising, ‘ what spirit of woman 
or spirit of mischief tempts you to coquet with me even now?” 

“T really thought that was the reason—besides, of course, your 
desire to make papa amends for not having been to see him sooner 
after your return.” 

‘‘ Marian!” he said, still remonstrantly. 

She looked at him with sudden dread, and recognized the expres- 
sion of love in his face. 

‘‘You know as well as I,” he continued, ‘‘that I went to seek his 
ratification of our solemn league and covenant, as you call it. If that 
covenant were as deeply engraven on your heart as on mine, you would 
not inflict on me this pretty petty torture. Your father has consented : 
he is delighted. Now may 1 make a guess at that happy secret you 
told me of yesterday, and promised I should know one day?” 

“Stop. Wait,” said Marian, very pale. ‘I must tell you that 
secret myself.” 
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“Hush. Do not beso moved. Remember that your confession 
is to be whispered to me alone.” 

‘Dont talk like that. It is alla mistake. My secret has nothing 
to do with you.”” Douglas drew back a little way. 

“T am engaged to be married.” 

‘‘ What do you mean?” he said sternly, advancing a step and 
looking down menacingly at her with his hand on the back of his 
chair. 

‘‘T have said what I mean,” replied Marian with dignity. But 
she rose quickly as soon as she had spoken, and got past him into the 
drawingroom. He followed her; and she turned and faced him in the 
middle of the room, paler than before. 

‘You are engaged to me,” he said. 

‘“‘T am not,” she replied. 

“That is a lie,” he exclaimed, struggling in his rage to break 
through the strong habit of self-control. ‘ It is a damnable lie; but it 
is the most cruel way of getting rid of me, and therefore the one most 
congenial to your heartlessness.” 

‘‘Sholto,” said Marian, her cheeks beginning to redden, ‘‘ you 
should not speak to me like that.” 

“‘T say,”’ he cried fiercely, ‘‘ that it is a lie.” 

‘‘ What’s the matter?” said Elinor, coming hastily into the room. 

‘¢ Sholto has lost his temper,” said Marian firmly, her indignation 
getting the better of her fear now that she was no longer alone with 
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“Tt is a lie,” repeated Douglas, unable to shape a new sentence. 
Elinor and Marian looked at one another in perplexity. Then Mr. 
Lind entered. 


‘Gently, pray,” said he. ‘You can be heard all through the 
house. Marian: what is the matter?” 


She did not answer; but Douglas succeeded, after a few efforts, 
in speaking intelligibly, ‘‘ Your daughter,” he said, ‘‘ with the assis- 
tance of her friend Mrs. Leith Fairfax, and a sufficient degree of direct 
assurance on her own part, has achieved the triumph of bringing me 
to her feet a second time, after I had unfortunately wounded her 
vanity by breaking her chains for two years.” 

‘“‘'That is utterly false,” interrupted Marian with excitement. 


“‘T say,” said Douglas, in a deeper tone and with a more deter- 
mined manner, ‘‘that she set Mrs. Leith Fairfax on me with a tale 
of love and regret for my absence. She herself with her own 
lips deliberately invited me to seek your consent to our union. She 
caused you to write me the invitation which I received this morning. 
She told me that my return realized a dream that had been haunting 
her for two years. She begged me to forgive her the past, and to 
write her a sonnet, of which she said she was at least more worthy 
than Clytemnestra, and of which I say she is at best less worthy than 
Cressida.” He took a paper from his pocket as he spoke, and tore 
it into fragments. 

‘‘This is very extraordinary,” said Mr. Lind irresolutely. ‘‘Is it 
some foolish quarrel, or what is the matter? Pray let us have no 
more unpleasantness.’ 
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‘** You need fear none from me,” said Douglas. ‘‘ I do not propose 
to continue my acquaintance with Miss Lind.” 

‘¢ Mr. Douglas has proposed to marry me; and I have refused him,” 
said Marian. ‘‘ He has lost his temper and insulted me. I think you 
ought to tell him to go away.” 

‘Gently, my dear, gently. What am I to believe about this?” 

‘“‘ What I have told you,” said Douglas, “I confirm on my honor, 
which you can weigh against the pretences of a twice perjured woman.” 

** Sholto!” 

‘*T have to speak plainly on my own behalf, Mr. Lind. I regret 
that you were not in a position this morning to warn me of your 
daughter’s notable secret.” 

“Tf it is a secret, and you a gentleman, you will hold your tongue,” 
interposed Elinor sharply. 

‘* Papa,” said Marian, “I became engaged yesterday to Mr. 
Conolly. I told Mr. Douglas this in order to save him from making 
me a proposal. That is the reason he has forgotten himself. I had 
not intended to tell you so suddenly ; but this misunderstanding has 
forced me to.” 

“Engaged to Mr. Conolly!” cried Mr. Lind. ‘I begin to fear 
that Enga ”? He took breath, and continued, to Marian, ‘‘1 
forbid you to entertain any such engagement. Sholto, there is 
evidently nothing to be gained by discussing this matter in hot blood. 
It is some girlish absurdity; and you are wrong to allow yourself to 
be moved by it.” 

“I apologize for having doubted the truth of the excuse,” said 
Douglas; ‘‘ but I see that 1 have failed to gauge Miss Lind’s peculiar 
taste. I beg you to understand, Mr. Lind, that my pretensions are at 
an end. I do not aspire to the position of Mr. Conolly’s rival.” 

‘“You are already in the position of Mr. Conolly’s unsuccessful 
rival; and you fill it with a very bad grace,” said Elinor. 

‘** Pray be silent, Miss McQuench,” said Mr. Lind. ‘This matter 
does not concern you. Marian: go to your room for the present. I 
shall speak to you afterwards.” 

Marian flushed, and repressed a sob. ‘‘I wish I were under his 
protection now,” she said, looking reproachfully at Douglas as she 
crossed the room. 

‘What can you expect from a father but hostility?” said Elinor 
bitterly. ‘‘ You are a coward, like all your sex,’”’ she added, turning 
to Douglas. Then she suddenly opened the door, and passed out 
through it with Marian, whilst the housemaids fled upstairs, the foot- 
man shrank into a corner of the landing, and the page hastily dragged 
the cook down to the kitchen. 

The two men, left together in the drawing-room, were for some 
moments quite at a loss. Then Mr. Lind, after a preliminary cough or 
two, said: ‘‘Sholto: I cannot describe to you how shocked I am by what 
I have just heard. I am deeply disappointed in Marian. I trusted 
her implicitly ; but I of course now see that I have been wrong in 
allowing her so much liberty. Evidently a great deal has been going 
on of which I had not any suspicion.” 

Douglas said nothing. His resentment was unabated; but his 
rage was subsiding, though it surged back on him at intervals. But 
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now that he no longer desired to speak passionately, he would not. 
trust himself to speak at all. Suddenly Mr. Lind broke out with 
a fury that astonished him, preoccupied as he was. 

‘‘This—this fellow, must have had opportunities of thrusting him- 
self into her society of which I knew nothing. I thought she barely 
knew him. And had I known, could I have suspected her of intrigu- 
ing with an ill-bred adventurer! Yes, I might: my experience ought 
to have warned me that the taint was in her blood. Her mother did 
the same thing—left the position I had given her to run away with a 
charlatan, disgracing me without the shadow of an excuse or reason 
except her own innate love for what was low. I thought Marian had 
escaped that. I was proud of her—placed un—unbounded confidence 
in her.” 

“She has struck me a blow,” said Douglas, ‘the infernal 
treachery .’ He checked himself, and after a moment resumed in. 
his ordinary formal manner. ‘I must leave you, Mr. Lind. I am 
quite unable at present to discuss what has passed. Any conventional 
expressions of regret would be——Good night.” 

He bowed and left the room. Mr. Lind did not attempt to detain 
him or even return his bow, but stood biting his lips with a frown of 
discomfiture and menace. When he was alone, he paced the room 
several times. Then he procured some writing materials and sat down 
before them. He wrote nothing; and, after sitting for some time, he 
went upstairs. Passing Marian’s room, he listened. The sharp voice 
and restless movements of his niece were the only sounds he heard. 
They seemed to frighten him ; for he stole on quickly to his own room, 
and went to bed. Even there he could hear a shrill note of conversa- 
tion occasionally from the opposite room, where Marian was sitting on 
a sofa, trying te subdue the hysteria which had been gaining on her 
since her escape from the balcony, whilst Elinor, seated on the corner 
of a drawer which projected from the dressing table, talked incessantly 
in her most acrid tones. 

‘* Henceforth,” she said, ‘‘ Uncle Reginald is welcome to my 
heartiest detestation. I have been waiting ever since I knew him for 
an excuse to hate him; and now he has given me one. He has taken 
part—like a true parent—against you with a self-intoxicated fool 
whom he ought to have put out of the house. He has called me Miss 
McQuench, and told me to mind my own business. I shall be even 
with him for that some day. I am as vindictive as an elephant: I 
hate people who are not vindictive—they are never grateful either, 
only incapable of any enduring sentiment. And Douglas! Sholto 
Douglas! The hero, the Newdigate poet, the handsome man! What 
a noble fellow he is when a little disappointment rubs his varnish off! 
I am glad I called him a coward to his face. I am thoroughly well 
satisfied with myself altogether: at last I have come out of a scene 
without having forgotten the right thing to say. You never see 
people in all their sefishness until they pretend to love you. See what 
you owe to your loving suitor, Sholto Douglas! See what you owe to 
your loving father, Reginald Lind!” 

“I do not think that my father should have told me to leave the 
room,” said Marian. ‘It was Sholto’s place to have gone, not mine.”’ 

““Mr. Lind, who has so suddenly and deservedly descended from 
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‘Papa’ to ‘my father,’ judiciously sided with the strongest party. 
It was desirable to get you separated; and as Douglas mightnt have 
chosen to go—remember that he is the prince of athletes !—why, we 
had to.” 

“Nelly: I shall be as unhappy after this as even Sholto can 
desire. 1 feel very angry with Papa; and yet I have no right to be. 
I suppose it is because I am in the wrong. I deceived him about the 
engagement.” 

“Bosh! ‘You didnt tell him because you knew you couldnt trust 
him ; and now you see how right you were.” 

‘Even so, Nelly, I suppose I must not forget all his past care of 
me on account of one solitary grievance. 

‘What care has he ever taken of you? He was very little better 
acquainted with you than he was with me, when you came to keep 
house for him and make yourself useful. Of course he had to pay 
for your board and lodging and education. The police would not have 
allowed him to leave you to the parish. Besides, he was proud of 
having a nice pretty daughter to dispose of. You were quite welcome 
to be happy so long as you did not do anything except what he 
approved of. But the moment you claim your independence as a 
grown woman—the moment you attempt to dispose of yourself instead 
of letting him dispose of you!—Bah! J might have been my father’s 
pet, if I had been a nonentity. As it was, he spared no pains to 
make me miserable; and as I was only a helpless little devil of a 
girl, he succeeded to his heart’s content. Uncle Reginald will try to 
do exactly the same to-morrow. He will come and bully you, instead 
of apologizing as he ought. See if he doesnt!” 

“Tf I had as much reason to complain of my childhood as you 
have, perhaps I should not feel so shocked and disappointed by his 
turning on me to-night. Surely when he saw me attacked as I was, 
he ought to have come to my assistance.” 

*‘ Any stranger would have done so. The footman would, if you 
had asked him. But then James is not your father.” 


“It seems a very small thing, to be bidden to leave the room. 
But I will never expose myself to a repetition of it.” 


‘Quite right. But what do you mean to do; for, after all, though 
parental love is an imposition, parental authority is a fact.” 

‘““T will get married.” 

‘‘Out of the frying pan into the fire. Certainly, if you are re- 
solved to marry, the present is as good as another time, and more 
convenient. But there must be some legal formalities to go through. 
You cannot turn into the first church you meet, and be married 
off-hand.” 

‘Ned must find out all that. I am sadly disappointed and 
disilluded, Nelly.” 

‘‘Time will cure you as it does everybody; and you will be the 
better for being wiser. By the bye, what did Sholto mean about Mrs. 
Fairfax ?” 

““T dont know.” 

“Mrs. Leith Fairfax has evidently been telling him a parcel of 
lies. Do you remember her hints about him yesterday at lunch? I 
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have not the least doubt that she has told him you are frantically in 
love with him. She as good as told you the same about him.” 

‘‘Oh! she is not capable of doing such a thing.” 

‘Isnt she? ‘We shall see.” 

‘¢T dont know what to think,” said Marian despondently. ‘I used 
to believe that both you and Ned thought too little of other people ; 
but it seems now that the world is nothing but a morass of wickedness 
and falsehood. And Sholto too! Who would have believed that he 
could break out in that coarse way? Do you remember the day that 
Fleming, the coachman, lost his temper with Auntie down at Sunbury ? 
Sholto was exactly like that; not a bit more refined or dignified. I 
am disgusted, and sick, and sorry.” 

‘Rather less so. Let us go to bed. We can do nothing to-night 
but fret, and wish for to-morrow. Better get to sleep. Resentment 
does not keep me awake: I can vouch for that. Come, get up and 
undress. I heard Uncle Reginald going to his room some time ago. I 
am getting sleepy too, though I feel the better for the excitement.” 

* “Very well. To bed be it,” said Marian rising. ‘Please undo 
the three top buttons of my dress, I can reach the rest myself.” 























TuE Brisson Ministry in the new chamber had won a bare victory on 
the Tonquin credit, but it was one of the victories which is the equivalent 
of defeat, and M. de Freycinet replaces M. Brisson. The Madagascar 
imbroglio is wisely terminated by a treaty which at any rate has the advan- 
tage of staying further bloodshed. M. Grévy, nearly seventy-nine years 
old, has been re-elected President of the French Republic for a second term 
of seven years. The Monarchist party protested, and, unable to elect a 
candidate, abstained from taking part in the vote. It is pleasant to record 
President Grévy has signed decrees liberating all political prisoners, includ- 
ing Louise Michel and Prince Kropotkine. The new de Freycinet Ministry 
only holds office by the sufferance and indulgence of M. Clémenceau, who 
is, however, not strong enough to form a durable Ministry if he presses M. 
de Freycinet to a fall. 


BULGARIA and Servia ‘‘ stand at ease’’ until March Ist, and if Austria 
does not take any warlike step, and Greece does not break out, and Russia 
keeps quiet, peace in Europe may be patched up for a little while longer. 
But a peace with several hundred thousand men always ready for fighting 
is almost as ruinous as war. 


In Denmark the constitutional crisis is accentuated. The two Houses of 
the Rigsdag will vote no budget, and the King of Denmark is doing what 
Charles I. broke down in trying to do in England—he is collecting taxes 
by Royal decree. M. Berg, the recognised leader of the Radical party in 
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Denmark, and for the last two years President of the Folkething, has been 

sentenced to six months’ imprisonment because a police official, to whose 

presence he objected, was quietly removed from a platform at a meeting 
where M. Berg had been invited to speak. 


In the United States the Mormon difficulty is becoming more acute, and 
Congress has now before it a bill intended to effectually cripple Mormonism 
in Utah. The Senate has passed the measure by a large majority, and it 
seems likely to become law. 


THERE has been for some time daily fighting on,a small scale in the 
Soudan, and the Soudanese seem to gather in large force and show much 
persistency. It has been semi-officially announced that ‘‘ the very probable 
necessity of having to dispatch more troops from Alexandria and Cairo to 

» strengthen the force at the disposal of General Stephenson in Upper Egypt 

and the Soudan, has been again engaging serious attention at the War Office, 

the Arab hordes about Kosheh and the other isolated stations on the Nile 
proving more formidable than had been anticipated.” Moukhtar Pasha, 
the official sent to ‘‘ co-operate” with Sir H. D. Wolff, advocates an 

Egyptian army in the Soudan composed solely of Mussulmen. 


WE have deliberately annexed Burmah, but the prospects of bloodshed 
seem to be augmenting. We describe the discontented Burmese as 
‘‘dacoits” and “rebels”. It would be interesting to know how they 
describe us. 


THE first step by the Tory Government, in the new House of Commons, 
was an endeavor to revive and renew the violation of constitutional right 
perpetuated by the late Parliament. Mr. Speaker Peel firmly and resolutely 
refused to be party to, or to permit, any interference with a duly elected 
member ready to comply with the law and desiring to take his seat. 





THE question of Home Rule for Ireland is being everywhere discussed, 
and unfortunately very little clearness of project has yet been secured by 
the discussion. Mr. Parnell formulates no statement of Irish demands. 
Mr. Gladstone finds that the Whigs are in full revolt against the ideas 
attributed to him. The Tories are divided in the Cabinet. Already Lord 
Salisbury is in grief on this Irish question; Lord Carnarvon has formally 
resigned; Sir William Hart Dyke has practically done the same, and the 
machinery of the viceroyalty is in grievous confusion. At the moment that’ 
this is written, Lord George Hamilton is, it is said, to succeed Lord Car- 
narvon, and the Tories who were supported by Mr. Parnell are to reward 
him by proposing exceptional legislation for Ireland. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

















A BRookiyNn mechanician has invented a new way of propelling a ship, by 
forcing gases out of pipes which open at the stern of the vessel. The 
Electrician states that a ship has just been launched which is prepared for 
the experiment. Air is to be compressed and saturated with petroleum 
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spray. This is to be exploded by an electric spark, and the gases thus 
formed will be forced out violently at the stern of the ship, against the 
water, thus pushing the ship onwards. The result of the experiment wil! 
be watched for with great interest. 





M. PasTEvr’s ‘‘ discoveries ” in connexion with hydrophobia are making 
the disease quite popular. It is very much on the increase in France, but 
luckily the authorities there only insist on dogs wearing collars when at 
large, so that ownerless and uncared-for animals may not be left roaming 
about. A Pasteur Institute has been founded at New York, and all the 
nervous and hysterical people are feeling symptoms, so that ‘‘ hydrophobia 
has suddenly become as common as measles”. As all these people are not 
likely to die, what lots of cures there will be for Pasteurians to boast of! 





AN earthquake was felt in South Devonshire on the 5th of last month. 
It was felt all along the coast between Dartmouth and Kingsbridge, being 
most severe at Torcross. The only damage caused by it was the fall of 
— plaster from ceilings. Our earthquakes are happily not of a serious 
character. 





THE Lancet mentions a discovery which, if confirmed, will be of the 
greatest importance in surgical operations. A plant has been found in 
Columbia, there called ‘‘aliza”, which exudes a juice so powerful in 
checking hemorrhage that ‘‘when a knife”, says the Lancet, ‘‘is smeared 
with it, and used for operating purposes, the largest vessels may be severed 
without any hemorrhage. It is also stated in the South American medical 
journal from which we quote that hemorrhage (epistaxis ?) is produced by 
inhaling the scent of the female plant.” 





THE use of morphia for sub-cutaneous injections is becoming sadly 
common among the ladies of the fashionable world, and is being followed 
by the saddest consequences. Syringes are made for the injection of the 
fluid, and a Parisian lady who died from the effects thereof was in the habit 
of using it three or four times an hour. When first used, the drug produces 
a feeling of pleasant, voluptuous languor, accompanied by dreams similar 
to those caused by hachis. These are succeeded by depression, and as the 
disease gains firm hold on its victim this depression becomes more and 
more unendurable, and the injections are resorted to more and more 
frequently. At last, the disease breaks out in an acute attack resembling 
the delirium tremens caused by drink, and the unhappy woman perishes 
miserably. It is said that the habit once formed is never broken; it is 
as though the drug paralysed all the higher activities of tue brain, 
thereby completely destroying self-control. It is to be hoped that a know- 
ledge of its fatal effects may prevent any considerable spread of this 
horrible and self-inflicted disease. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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THE collection of the works of Sir John Millais at the Grosvenor Gallery is 
a timely one. The string of fashionable portraits which have of late years 
lucratively occupied so much of the artist’s time; and the triviality of the 
subjects of his more imaginative work, have for some years past been 
discrediting the seriousness of his aims and the moral worth of his motives. 
That his aims and motives were of the highest when he was a pre-Raphaelite 
brother is never questioned; and the lamentation over him as a great 
genius is louder than ever now that he has stooped to accepta title. But the 
walls of the Grosvenor Gallery proclaim the baronet the same man as the 
pre-Raphaelite: that is to say, a man possessed by an intense desire for 
color. Pictures such as the Academy produced towards the end of the first 
half of our century could not satisfy this desire: real flowers and 
plumage, stained glasses and sunsets, could not be too rich in hue to please 
him. Mere draperies, such as those in which the Italian painters clothed 
their prophets and sybils, were nothing to him: he was hardly content 
when he had imitated the exact texture that makes plush and pile gor- 
geous beyond other fabrics. When he turned from pictures to nature 
with the pre-Raphaelites, it was because he found pictures too shabby and 
dingy in hue, not because they were unpoetically conceived ; for the works 
which he set against them, though superior in thorough and masterly execu- 
tion, and in rich color, are as empty in purely intellectual matter as ‘‘ Little 
Miss Muffet’, or the doubtful drummer boy of 1884. A color-blind poet 
would repudiate ‘‘ Mariana”, ‘‘ Isabella,” ‘‘ Ferdinand and Ariel,” and 
‘‘ Ophelia,” as adequate interpretations of Tennyson, Keuts, and Shakspere. 
Of the original subjects, ‘‘The Huguenot” is a fair sample. The idea is 
pretty: the Family Herald would not blush to father it. But the Family 
Herald standard of sentiment is only so-so: the picture is ennobled, not by 
its poetic conception, which is commonplace ; but by its painting, which is 
superlative. And it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the dream 
which the artist realized in the picture was not a dream of the young lovers, 
but of a violet velvet mantle with a background of darkly glowing flowers. 
And it is to be noted that the return to Nature of the pre-Raphaelites did 
not mean a return to the study of natural objects. Millais showed no 
preference for Nature’s dyes as against manufacturers’ dyes: he choose the 
richest. Flower-beds and carpets, clouds and curtains, are equally interesting 
to him : the craving for color alone influences his choice. It has never per- 
mitted him to rest, or to stereotype his palette. He engages in tremendous 
combats with refulgent hues of which ordinary painters hardly dare allow 
themselves a cautious touch; sets square feet of canvas on fire with them ; 
and yet so harmonises them with their surroundings that no one thinks of 
complaining of them as crude, gaudy, or forced. In one or two instances, 
it is true, he has been beaten; but the few failures only prove the arduous- 
ness of the many victories. Few of those who are now adiairing the portrait 
of Mrs. Myers have any suspicion of how an average Royal Academician 
would recoil from the color of her dress as from a pictorial impossibility. 
Nor can the ordinary Bond Street visitor imagine for himself the blinding 
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visions of crimson that tormented the artist into producing the ‘‘ Yeoman 
of the Guard’, or the cold but not less dazzling ‘‘ Esther”, in which blue, 

yellow, black, and white force each other to their utmost splendor. 

Every color has haunted him in turn until he has appeased it with a picture. 

Once we find him deliberately going to the opposite extreme, and, in a 
most un-Shaksperean ‘‘ Rosalind, Celia, and Touchstone,” painting a murky 
brown tunic and a lacklustre indigo gown that absolutely disgust the 
spectator. This is not the only freak that shows the artist’s restlessness 
and dissatisfaction with the mere repetition of past achievements. There is 

a conventional academic picture of Hur and Aaron holding up the arms of 
Moses during the fight with Amalek in Rephidim. There is an old-fashioned 
historical picture of Jephthah, which, if it were to appear for the first time in 
the 1886 Academy, would be mourned for as a symptom of Sir John’s dotage. 

There are Gainsboroughs out-Gainsboroughed, and Velasquezes out- 

Velasquezed. There is “‘The Knight Errant” chivalrously releasing a 

lady who has been stripped and bound in a wood by robbers. He is almost 
sawing her fingers off in his efforts to cut her bonds without coming to her 
side of the tree. One is at a loss which to admire most: the delicacy of the 
knight or that of the painter, in whose treatment there is not the faintest 
taint of voluptuousness—even in color. Yet the lady is as beautiful as the 
Isabella in the pre-Raphaelite Keats picture is quaint, which is saying a 
great deal. Among the portraits are two of Mr. Gladstone, who seems to 
have interested the artist more than either Lord Salisbury or Mr. Bright, 
and to have impressed him more seriously than Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
portrait, striking as it is, has a dash of malice in it, and suggests a magnified 
cartoon from Vanity F'wir. The inedical profession is represented by Sir 
James Paget, Luther Holden, and Sir Henry Thompson ; and there are the 
well-known portraits of Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Irving, and the Poet 
Laureate. In the ladies’ portraits there is not a brush-stroke of flattery. The 
prettiest peeress in the collection has a slight moustache as faithfully 
represented as her other more popular charms. The portraits of Mrs. Myers, 
Miss Hermione Schenley, and Mrs. Bischoffsheim may be studied as repre- 
sentative types from contemporary polite society. Lovers of poetic landscape 
will miss ‘‘ The Vale of Rest’; but they will be consoled by ‘‘ The Deserted 
Garden ”’, ‘‘ Chill October’’, and, above all, by ‘‘ Autumn leaves”’. In the 
landscapes, however, we miss the art of composition by which Turner 
always gave unity to his pictures, even when he had to move mountains to 
secure it. In the early pictures we miss the atmosphere: the scenes seem 
to be in vacuo, with only the linear perspective to guide us as to the 
distances represented. And even later on we find ‘‘ The Deserted Garden”, 
in which an actual mist is painted, far more satisfactory than ‘* Over the 
hills and far away”, in which a substantial carpet of blooming heather 
appears cut out and stuck upon a painted background. The painter was 
evidently awake to the need for atmosphere when he produced ‘“ Flowing 
to the Sea”; but it only hampered him in painting the figures, which are 
faint and unconvincing, though the river and its banks are as nearly perfect 
transcripts of nature as art can attain to. The rivulet to the left, with its 
broken ripples, is a masterpiece of water-painting. Indeed, all these land- 
scapes are examples of those feats in color or draughtsmanship that tempt 
one to declare that ro man has ever seen anything that Millais could not 
paint, although many men have painted things that he cannot see. With 
all nature to choose from, he is far too easily pleased. He has the pro- 
pensity of the mackerel to snap at anything that glows or glitters. The 
palette provided for, Miss Muffet is to him as welcome a subject as 
Moses. Perhaps his is the higher wisdom. It only remains to do justice 
to the knowledge of effect with which, in ‘‘ Caller Herrin’”’, he has, by 
exaggerating the eyes of the figure, made an outrageous potboiler attractive 
to those who are ‘‘no judges, but only know what they like ”’. 
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The old masters at the Academy are worth seeing, chiefly for the sake of 
a most beautiful Virgin, child, and_rosebush by Sandro Botticelli; a 
delicious pair of pictures by Peter de Hooghe, only rivalled in the masterly 
management of the light in them by Colonel Everett’s Jan Steen (No. 86) ; 
two first-rate Constables and one first-rate Claude ; several Reynoldses, of 
which the noblest represents the Countess of Fife (No. 159); a fascina- 
ting portrait of Mrs. Sheridan by Gainsborough, hung beside a hideous 
personification of religious bigotry and the fear of hell by Zurbaran; the 
usual sprinkling of Paul Potter, Teniers, Hobbema, Cuyp, Wouvermans 
and Co.; a fair assortment of second- and third-class examples of the 
greatest masters ; an interesting selection from the works of Joseph Wright 
of Derby, the painter of ‘‘An Experiment with an Air Pump” in the 
National Gallery; Wilkie’s ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners reading the Waterloo 
Despatch” ; some good examples of the works of the early Italian painters; 
and a roomful of water colors by Turner, full of interest as illustrations of 
the modifications which his style underwent during his long life. It would 
be tedious to dwell on their beauty as pictures: a visit will convince any 
sceptic that Mr. Ruskin’s praise of Turner was not excessive. 

An account of the production of Mr. Wills’s version of the first part of 
Goethe’s Faust at the Lyceum Theatre must stand over until next month. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

















FEBRUARY. 


WE are in the midst of the shower of seedsmen’s lists and nurserymen’s 
catalogues that perennially overtakes us at this season, and so we are re- 
minded that (although, where we write, ‘“‘ winter lingers in the lap of 
spring ’’) the time of seed-sowing and planting is at hand, and that in more 
favored localities, if these operations are not already commenced, a start 
may be made at once. Only be careful not to be in too much haste; and 
unless the soil is dry and mellow enough to be trodden on without sticking 
to the shoes and adhering to the spade, the hoe, or the rake, as the case may 
be, do not attempt to work it, or drop seeds into it in lines or beds. In our 
variable climate 1t is impossible to give any safe directions as to monthly 
dates for the sowing of seeds that could be of universal application. Each 
cultivator must observe for himself the temperature of the atmosphere and 
the conditions of the soil, and act accordingly. In the seedsmen’s lists 
to hand this season we again note a very great many novelties, both culinary 
and floral. The amateur, however, would be wise not to risk the purchase 
of too many of these. For notwithstanding the glowing descriptions of 
them, they may turn out to be no improvement on older and tried varieties. 
The amateur, in the selection of his seeds, should not allow himself to be 
too much influenced by these reports, for we have often in our experience 
found that what were spoken of as distinct varieties turned out so nearly 
alike that the difference was imperceptible to the ordinary observer. A 
very important point to the amateur, however, is the quantity of seeds to 
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be ordered for a given space of ground. We have had to do with gar- 
dens of various sizes, for which we had to make out seed-lists and to crop 
so as to cater for, and have a succession of vegetables to suit, families of 
very varied tastes; and from our experience we submit the following as a 
seed-list such as we should make out for half an acre of kitchen garden :— 
Peas about 5 quarts, one each of Sangster’s No. 1, Emperor, Auvergne, 
Champion of England, Imperial, and some tall sort, such as Ne plus Ultra, 
or British Queen, which if properly grown and attended to with stakes, etc., 
bear largely and continuously ; from 2 to 6 quarts Broad Beans, according 
as they are liked; 1 pint of Scarlet Runners; 1 0z. Dwarf Kidney Beans; 
Carrots, 2 oz. of Early Horn; 30z. of a large keeping sort, such as Long 
Surrey or Altrincham ; 2 oz. Parsnip, Hollow-crowned variety; 2 0z. Beet; 
Onions, White Globe 20z., Lisbon 20z., and for pickling, 1 oz. of Silver 
Skin ; Spinach, 2 quarts, one of Round-leaved and one of Prickly Seeded ; 
Early Dutch Turnip, 20z. ; White Stone Turnip, 20z.; Savoy and Brussels 
Sprouts, }0z. each. Of Enfield Market Cabbage, Green Colewort, Walcheren, 
Early Cape, Purple Late Sprouting, and Miller’s Dwarf Brocoli, Mammoth 
Celery, Incomparable Dwarf White Celery, White Cos, Brown Cos, White 
or Victoria Cabbage, Hardy Hammersmith Lettuce, and of Endive, there 
should be $0z. each. Other salads and herbs in proportion. This we give 
as a sample of what we should consider a fair selection of seeds to crop well 
such an extent of ground, and calculated to meet the wants of a family 
occupying a villa residence to which such a piece of ground is attached. 
About the middle of the month, if the ground is in order, the first sowing of 
Peas ought to be made. These should be put in about an inch-and-a-half 
deep, and as soon as they are grown to about six inches in height a little 
soil should be drawn to them, and then they must be properly staked, or, 
where suitable tree-branches cannot be had, then pea-trainers made of wire 
should be got, and as these will do season after season, and are neat and 
handy, they are better than sticks or branches for the ordinary amateur 
and for suburban villa gardens. Sowings of the Early and Second Early 
sorts may be made this month, and the main crops in succession from March 
to the end of May. The crop should be gathered as fast as it becomes fit 
for use. A pint of peas, if the seed can be relied on, should sow 60 feet of 
drill; and the same quantity of Broad Beans, 80 feet of drill; whilst of 
Kidney Beans a pint will do a row of 160 feet. An ounce of any of the 
Cabbage tribe, where the seed is sound and the operator distributes it evenly, 
should be found sufficient to sow a seed-bed of 8 square yards; an ounce of 
Carrot-seed will do 150 feet of drill, and an ounce of Onion will cover the 
space noted above for Cabbage; an ounce of Parsley will sow 50 feet of 
drill, and it may be put in at the side of alleys or walks, as it is suitable for 
an edging. Parsley is sometimes slow in vegetating; we have often 
known it to lie six weeks in the ground, and then come away thickly enough. 
An ounce of Beet will do 150 feet of drill. It is well to drop these seeds 
three at a time, at the distance apart at which the plants are to grow—say 
9 inches—and if they all vegetate the two weakest can be withdrawn, and 
should blanks occur, they can be used to fill up by transplanting. In crop- 
ping a piece of ground with vegetables, where a system of close cropping is 
followed, due attention to a proper rotation of crops is an essential element 
of success. In this connexion the grower should take care that none of the 
same family of plants are planted on the same spot without an intervening 
crop. Where an abundant supply of manure is always at hand, which con- 
tains in itself all the constituent parts which the previous crop has withdrawn 
from the soil, a good supply of this may be dug in as the crop is cleared off, 
and another of the same planted and grown successfully. If it is found 
difficult to attend to a proper rotation, at least take care that fibrous-rooted 
be followed by tap- or bulbous-rooted subjects. Another point of importance 
is the distance at which vegetables should be planted; and whether seed- 
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lings are hoed out to thin them or planted out to grow, the distances must 
be attended to. Thus Onions should be left to grow at from 4 to 6 inches 
apart; Turnips, Carrots, and Winter Spinach, 6 to 8 inches apart; Parsnips 
and Beetroot, 9 inches apart. In planting out, Lettuce should be 9 inches 
to a foot apart; Cabbage at least 18 inches apart; Cauliflower and large 
Brocoli, 18 inches to 2 feet; Dwarf Potatoes, 9 inches in the row, and 18 
inches from row to row; Tall Potatoes, 12 inches in the row, and 24 inches 
from row to row; Dwarf Peas, 3 feet apart from row to row; Tall Peas, 
5 to 6 feet apart, and a row of Spinach may be sown between ; Broad Beans 
may be planted 2 feet from row to row; French Beans the same; Scarlet 
Runners should be 6 feet apart; Summer Spinach, 4 inches in the row, and 
a foot from row to row; if broadcast, 6 inches from plant to plant all over 
will suffice; Asparagus on a bed should have 12 inches allowed from plant 
to plant. W. ELDER. 

















THOSE who look on Russia as a compound of dynamite and absolutism 
will be surprised to come across a book bearing the well-known name of 
Count Tolstoi, entitled ‘‘ What I Believe”.! The writer is not the Count 
Tolstoi, and the book is a queer compound of mysticism and amiability, not 
by me to be recommended.  - 


Russia suggests social problems, and we have a new venture, the Prac- 
tical Socialist? beginning with the New Year. Mrs. C. M. Wilson’s article 
on ‘‘ Social Democracy and Anarchism ”’ is the one to which readers should 
turn. Not nearly so advanced is Papers for the Times,* a stray copy of which 
has reached me. The times require treatment more virile than they meet 
with here. Among the forward monthlies George Standring’s capital little 
Republican* should number all good Radicals among its subscribers, and the 
Malthusian® deals with one of the most vital questions of the day. 


On poetry I have not much to say this month. I can heartily recom- 
mend ‘‘The Dawning Grey”,® the inspiring muse being no dallier in 
boudoirs, but a wholesome, vigorous, truth-loving soul, full of brave thought 
and with considerable power of expression. There is some graceful work in 
the short poems in Mr. Cox’s little book,’ and there is therein promise ; but 
some of the ‘‘ Flowers” are very gaudy. 





1 «What I Believe.’? By Count Leon Tolstoi. London ; Elliot Steck, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 

2 Practical Socialist. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

3 Papers for the Times. London: Foulger & Co., 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

* Republican. ° Malthusian. London: G. Standring, 8 and 9, Finsbury 
Street, E.C. 

6 «The Dawning Grey.” By J. H. Dell. London: Simpkin and Marshall, 4, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


7 « Flowers of Poesy.”? By F. J. Cox. Glasgow: Nisbet and Co., 38, Stock- 
well Street. London: Freethought Publishing Company. 
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Youne people will after a while be well provided with literature untainted 
by theology. M. Paul Bert’s admirable scientific school-book, which has 
had so wide a circulation in France, has just been issued here under the title 
of the ‘‘ First Year of Scientific Knowledge”’,' translated by Mme Bert, a 
Scotch lady. The child is led through the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, and is told the principles of physics, chemistry, and physiology, 
in easy, conversational fashion. The little book is profusely illustrated, and 
should be used as a manual in every school in the land. Annie Besant’s 
“Legends and Tales ’’,* prettily bound and illustrated, tells myths of many 
nations, and two true stories of Freethought martyrs, Hypatia and Bruno. 


To those interested in social problems I recommend Mr. T. Ilingsworth’s 
“ Distribution Reform,’ not as agreeing with its views, but as regarding it 
as an honest attempt to propose a remedy for the industrial difficulties of 
our times. The most important chapter of Major Evans Bell’s ‘‘ Memoir of 
General John Briggs’ is the seventh, in which in noticing General Briggs’ 
work on the Indian Land Tax, a most important study of the Land Question 
in India is submitted to the reader. With India in the hands of the present 
incompetent Secretary of State, it is a matter of grave concern that the 
public should acquaint itself with Indian affairs. 


It is the fashion now to issue shilling one-volume novels, possibly as a 
protest against the thirty-shilling three-volume novel dear to the heart of 
the client of the circulating library. Most of these are trying mysteries, 
beginning with a murder and ending with a marriage, so that the stories, if 
short, may be ‘‘ hot and strong”. The author of ‘* Only half a Hero’’> has 
higher views of his art, and issues a sufficiently graceful and tender story to 
win readers, 


Amonc the hysterical, unconsidered, impetuous, publications caused by 
Mr. Stead’s ‘‘ revelations”’, we look in vain for a careful review of the whole 
question with which he concerned himself. But such a review comes to us 
across ‘‘ the silver streak”’ in M. Yves Guyot’s most useful brochure.”® It 
is keen, witty, trenchant, just, and far-sighted ; high praise that, methinks, 
but deserved. The translation, so far as the English is concerned, is admir~ 
ably done, and reads like an original. I have had no opportunity of com- 
paring it with the French. 
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